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What Everybody Knows 


VERYBODY knows that the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
E is going to be ratified by the 36th state. Even the antis 
know it. Witness their scurry to find arguments to prove that 
it can’t be enforced when ratified. 

That fairly on top of the knowledge that it is going to be rati- 
fied anybody should work to delay ratification a little while, that 
anybody should put further obstacles in the way of ratification 
by the 36th state, that anybody should be responsible for requir- 
ing of women that they continue their racking work of suffrage 
education at this eleventh hour, is one of the crass stupidities 


of the age. 

In the result, women have but risen the more valiantly to the 
Never was there greater suffrage activity, 
Everybody who knows sut- 
Suffragists 


renewed charge. 
never so intense a suffrage zeal. 
fragists must have known this would be the case. 
are accustomed to “ last charges.” 

“ If we have to go back to educating the public on suffrage,” 
the women are saying, “ we will educate with a vengeance, and 
we won't get 36 states, we will get 39.” To that end stupendous 
ratification campaigns are now under way in Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, Delaware, and North Carolina. Under the direction of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association, the women 
have whipped back into old-line suffrage form as if they had 
never given it over. They are making pilgrimages to executive 
mansions, they are rallying on the green, they are going on tour 
in motor brigades, they are plastering the landscape with the 
suffrage word on posters, on fliers, in newspapers. They speak, 
they urge, they plead. They will not be withstood. 

Nobody expects them to be withstood. Everybody knows they 
will win. What everybody may not know is the intensity of the 
indignation of women that this eleventh-hour postponement 
should have been put upon them. It is a rank and unforgivable 
injustice. 


To Represent the Government 


RESIDENT WILSON has appointed Mrs. Josephus Dan- 
iels, wife of the Secretary of the Navy, to attend the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance as a representative of the 
United States Government. The appointment was made on 
April 6, but as courtesy requires that the initial publicity of such 
an appointment emanate from the White House, no notice has 
been given by the official organ of the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, though the story inadvertently got into the newspapers. 
When Mrs. Catt cabled the word to the English suffragists 
they brought it to bear so influentially upon Mr. Lloyd-George 
that he appointed a government representative for Great Britain. 
That representative, as all the world now knows, is to be Lady 
Astor. 
Although Mrs. Daniels might have been chosen as the wife of 
a cabinet member, who has greatly helped the cause of woman 
suffrage, she has been selected rather as a most acceptable rep- 
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resentative of American womanhood, a devoted wife and mother 
and working suffragist as well. 

Mrs. Daniels has given valuable suffrage service in her own 
state as the very active honorary president of the North Caro- 
lina Equal Suffrage Association, and in Washington she has 
spoken for the Federal Suffrage Amendment, and has many 
times been hostess at the congressional headquarters of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association. She has been 
a distinguished figure in Washington public life by right of her 
very real expression of the spirit of democracy. 

[t is a noteworthy fact that southern women, who, it has been 
said, are opposed to woman suffrage, have so prominently iden- 
tified themselves with the movement that two of them have been 
honored by governments in connection with the congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance. For close upon the 
heels of the appointment of Mrs. Daniels to represent this country 
came the announcement that Lady Astor, M.P., Virginian 
though she is by birth, will be the representative of England. 

These two American women are the first to be named, the one 
by the United States, the other by [:ngland, although other 
countries have had official delegates at previous congresses of 
There will be a goodly list of gov- 
From Czecho-Slovakia 


the International Alliance. 
ernment representatives at this congress. 
has come word that there will be two official representatives, and 
that they will undoubtedly be Miss Planinkova and Madame 
Tumova. 

Norway and Australia are countries which, in times past, have 
sent official representatives to Alliance meetings, and it is likely 
that they will make a point of doing so this year. 

Iceland is appointing an official delegate, Uruguay and Nica- 
ragua have announced that they will send delegates. The gov- 
ernment representatives are sent in addition to the quota of dele- 
gates permitted the organizations composing the Alliance. 


In Memoriam 


A those who were present at the Chicago Convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association in 
February will receive with a shock of pain the news that Dr. 
Maria L. Sanford, professor emeritus in the University of Min- 
nesota, is dead. 

She died suddenly on April 21st at the home of United States 
Senator Knute Nelson, where she was a guest. 

Miss Sanford’s speech in Chicago was one of the events of the 
Convention. Age seemed then barely to have touched her, so 
full of the spirit of youth was she. She was one of the pioneers 
of suffrage, one of the vigorous women who wrenched an edu- 
cation from a world stupidly denying it to those of her sex, and 
promptly became one of the leading women educators of the 
country. She was born at Old Saybrook, Conn., eighty-three 
years ago, and began teaching in 1852. She was Professor of 
History at Swarthmore College from 1871 to 1880, and then for 
nineteen years she was Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution in 
the University of Minnesota, retiring in 1900. 
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Green Mountain Girls 


By Ann Batchelder 


T may be spring south of New York, but snow was still to be 
found blocking the path of the 400 Vermont women who 
went over the hills and down the rivers to reach the Governor 
on Wednesday, April 21, and prove to him that the historic spirit 
of the Green Mountain boys is not yet dead, when the political 
liberty of millions of American women is at stake. 

In a pouring rain Vermont’s 400 paraded through the streets 
of Montpelier to the State House, and appealed to Governor 
Percival W. Clement to convene a special session of the Legis- 
lature to vote on the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. 

This march of the women was planned and carried out by the 
Vermont Equal Suffrage Association, whose president, Dr. 
Marion Horton, will be one of the twelve women delegates from 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association to the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance Congress to be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, this coming June. 

Early in April, Mrs. Lilian H. Olzendam, chairman of Ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Suffrage Amendment for Vermont, issued 
her call for regiments from the standing army of Vermont suf- 
fragists, to mobilize at Montpelier, the capital of the state, on 
the 21st, there to march upon the Great Headquarters of the 
Opposition to Political Justice for women, and lay down a bar- 
rage of reasons for the demand upon the Governor to call a 
special ratification session of the Legislature and thus make Ver- 
mont the Victory State, the “ Perfect 36.” 

From every part of the Green Mountain state they came, loyal 
and ardent soldiers for the great cause, overcoming every obstacle 
that poor train service, almost impassable roads and long dis- 
tances could put in their way. Many came from towns where 
no trains run, where, to get there at all, they must drive through 
the still deep snow and over muddy and rocky roads. Many left 
their homes when the leaving was most inconvenient, all actuated 
by the one desire—to add their bit to the overwhelming demand 
that Governor Clement yield to the desire of the majority of both 
men and women of the state, and call the extra session which 
will put Vermont in her rightful place. 


HE appointment for an interview with the Governor wa 

made through that good friend of suffrage Major Harvey 
Goodell, Secretary of Civil and Military Affairs, but the plans 
and the size of the proposed delegation were kept a secret from 
Governor Clement. 

Hundreds of letters, scores of telegrams and dozens of 
telephone calls were sent out all over the state. A detailed plan 
of the visit was sent to women in every town and county. Day 
and night the work went merrily on, a constantly increasing num- 
ber of women offering to help, an ever growing army enlisting 
in this the most comprehensive draft of womanhood ever made 
in Vermont. “Make Vermont the Perfect 36” was the slo- 
gan. Cards with this legend printed thereon were scattered from 
north to south, from east to west throughout the state, and from 
every quarter came the steady stream of replies: “ We wi/l make 
Vermont the Perfect 36.” 

Pians were first made for two hundred women to make up the 
delegation. Each county in the state was subdivided according 
to its larger towns, and a quota assigned from each. But—it 
wasn’t enough. Out of other towns came messages saying “ We 
are sending ten women, or twenty women or some more women,” 


until the size of the delegation became so large that for a time 
it seemed that it would be necessary to send out word, “ No more 
troops needed.” However, when the original plans for the dele- 
gation had been augmented to include more than twice the num- 
ber first called for, it was found that four hundred was 
about all that could get into the Governor’s rooms at the 
State House. 

Twelve of the state’s fourteen counties were represented i): the 
delegation which spoke for thousands of other women in the - tate 
who have signed petitions to the Legislature to ratify the Am -nd- 
ment. The fact that a large majority of both the Senate and 
House are pledged to ratify as soon as the opportunity is »re- 
sented to them, proves that the petitions and intensive » ork 
done by the Equal Suffrage Association has been thoroughly «nd 
weil carried out. 

A part of Governor Clement’s reluctance to call this session, 
he has claimed to be due to his lack of knowledge that wome. in 
any great numbers demand it. Governor Clement can never m.ke 
that excuse again. In addition to the personal visit of the four 
hundred to the Governor at this time, each woman wrote a le’ ‘er 
or sent a telegram to him asking for the special session and e:ch 
one got four other women to do the same, the communications jje- 
ing timed to reach him the day before and the day following ‘he 
delegation’s visit. His Excellency had the privilege of receiving 
sixteen hundred communications in three days from the women 
of his state voicing their demand that he call the extra session 


W' JMEN gathered at the Community Club House as soon as 
they arrived in the Capital, and the members of the comi- 
mittees from the different counties, as well as the speakers chosen 
to present the case to the Governor were decorated with badges of 
yellow ribbon bearing the words “ Special Session.” The Com- 
mittee on arrangements included: Mrs. Robert F. Bliss, Mrs. 
Fred Blanchard, Mrs. L. W. Hanson, Miss Pease, Mrs. J. Bor- 
den Estee, of Montpelier; Mrs. E. M. Saunders, Miss Edna 
Howard, of Middlebury; Mrs. John Spargo, Bennington; Mrs. 
William D. Pelley, Mrs. George Cheney, Mrs. Carrie Ormsbee 
Brandon, daughter of the ex-Governor, St. Johnsbury; Mrs. B. D. 
Thomas, Mrs. G. W. Groom, Mrs. Elmer Johnson, of St. Albans; 
Mrs. Lou K. Thomas, Richford; Mrs. Annette W. Parmalee. 
Enosburg Falls; Mrs. G. W. Patterson, Randolph; Miss Bessie 
Bacon Goodrich, Johnson; Mrs. M. L. Pearson, Orleans; Mrs. 
Oliver C. Ashton, Miss Berenice Tuttle, Rutland; Mrs. Robert 
F. Twitchell, Bellows Falls; Mrs. Fremont Hamilton, Brattle- 
boro; Mrs. Herbert R. Miller, White River Junction; Mrs. Helen 
Merrill, Woodstock. These women worked in the towns in co- 
operation with the local suffragists, insuring a highly organized 
and coordinated effort to make the plan most effective. 

At suffrage headquarters in the Hotel Vermont, Burlington, 
where Mrs. Olzendam’s office is located, the Chairman of Rati- 
fication had the assistance and advice of a splendid corps of local 
women. These in turn enlisted the help of others in the city, 
thus making possible the fine showing of Burlington, which sent 
to Montpelier a hundred women. 

Mrs. Olzendam’s personal aids were: Mrs. E. H. Read, acting 
President of the State Suffrage Association; Miss Mabel Sout 
wick, Mrs. Henry Blackburn, Mrs. J. H. Middlebrook, Mrs, Viv 
let Hoyt, Mrs. J. A. Waterman, Mrs. Perry Miles and Miss Si 
san Nott. 

(Continued on page 1205) 
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Speeding the Emergency Corps 


HE Suffrage Emergency Corps-—the flying protest of the 

women of 47 states of the Union—will gather in New York 
city on the first of May on their way to try to convince the Goy- 
ernor of Connecticut that his delay in calling a special session of 
the Legislature to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment is crip- 
pling the woman strength of the whole nation in the coming 
presidential elections. 

They say that of the 9,500,000 women left unenfranchised by 
Connecticut’s delay, many are Republicans and the ardent Re- 
publican women need them in the coming campaign; many are 
Democrats and the Democratic women leaders want their votes 
to be counted. 

(he Emergency Corps has already sent on some of its advance 
gvard. All the eastern bound members will be in New York 
by May 2, when they will be entertained by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
tt, president of the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, at a dinner at the McAlpin Hotel. Officers of the Na- 
tional will be present, as will also other specially invited guests. 


~ 


\liss Katharine Ludington, president of the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association, and regional director of the League of 
\\ omen Voters, will come over from Hartford to meet the women 
here and escort them into Connecticut the next morning. All 

e to be lodged at the McAlpin, and at the dinner they will 
receive their instructions as to the order of business in Connecti- 
cut. On Monday, May 3rd, they will be entertained at luncheon 
in Hartford and God-speeded on their way by the Connecticut 


women. 


EW YORK will furnish a second regionai director of the 

. National League of Women Voters to the [:mergency 
Corps in the person of Mrs. F. Louis Slade, known on both sides 
of the sea for her work in selecting the personnel of the woman's 
ar work activities of the Y. M. C. A. Mrs. Slade is director of 
ithe Middle Atlantic States as Miss Ludington is of the northeast- 
ern section. New York will also be represented indirectly in the 
i:mergency Corps through Mrs. Jerome M. Fittz, of Providence, 
formerly a New York educator, a member of the Interborough 
\ssociation of Women Teachers, in whose political campaign she 
was very active. She is now press and publicity director of the 
Rhode Island [qual Suffrage Association. 
nator of the famous “ Fishers of Men” campaign in Rhode Is- 
land, which organized men of the state in Rhode Island’s presi 


She was the origi- 


dential suffrage struggle and put that statte on the map as the 
first far-eastern gain for woman suffrage in any large measure. 

Massachusetts will send such a seasoned veteran in suffrage 
work as Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, one of the old guard, known 
for her work as writer, lecturer and organizer, from Boston to 
New Orleans, where she was editor of the new Southern Citi 
cen. She has fought through state campaigns in Oregon, Okla- 
homa, Ohio, Michigan, Louisiana, and is now one of the lec- 
turers in the citizenship schools of the Boston League of Women 
Voters. 

Mrs. Mary I. Wood of the New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will also be of the New England contingent. 

Governor Holcomb has said that there is no emergency which 
justifies him in calling a special session of Connecticut’s Legisla- 
ture to act upon the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. Women of the 30 states where women can vote for presi- 
dent this year want the help of their sisters in the 18 states where 
women cannot take their part in this great presidential vear. 


They are saying: This is not Connecticut’s little isolated problem. 
This is our problem—the problem of Republican and Democratic 


women voters. 


_ the Rockies will come ex-Senator Helen Ring Robinson 
cu route for the International \Woman Suffrage Congress at 
Geneva, Switzerland, to which she is one of the twelve American 
the oldest 


women delegates. She will represent the next t 
woman suffrage state of the Union, Colorado. She can speak 
for the growth of Colorado under woman suffrage during the 
last twenty-seven years. Another woman who has been state 
senator is Mrs. Frances Munds of Cottonwood, -\rizona, kin to 
Frances Willard, supporter of women’s causes. The oldest suf 
frage state, Wyoming, will send Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, a 
professor of sociology in the state university at Laramie; and 
from the neighboring state of Utah, which also gave territorial 
rights of franchise to its women in 1870, the wife of the presi- 
dent of the Utah University, Mrs. John T. Widtsoe, who will 
speak of Utah’s long prosperity under women’s emancipation. 
Another western woman of more than national prominence 
who will go forth to manifest to Governor Holcomb that an 
emergency does exist which affects all the women of the nation 
and not just the women of a single state is Dr. Esther Pohl 
Lovejoy of the American Women’s Hospitals. Dr. Lovejoy is 
also the president of the International Medical Women’s Asso 
ciation, and will represent her state of Oregon, which she left dur- 
ing the war to serve the world in France under the Red Cross. 
Other western women are: Mrs. M. J. Sweeley of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, president of the Idaho Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Charles H. Brooks of Kansas, the first chairman of the 
National League of Women Voters; Mrs. Wallace Perham of 
Glendive, Montana, state president of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. Charles Dietrich of Hastings, Nebraska, chairman 
of the State League of Women Voters; Mrs. Robert Clendening 
of Fargo, North Dakota, long president of the North Dakota 
Woman Suffrage Association; Mrs. John R. Pyle of Huron, 
South Dakota, already appointed by her party a Republican presi 
dential elector; Mrs. Edward P. Fick of Seattle, Washington; 
Mrs. A. B. Stroup of Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Mrs. Ed 
ward Seward Simons, famous club woman from South Pasa- 


dena, California. 


ROM the middle tier of states Mrs. Walter McNab Miller of 

St. Louis, a former vice-president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, will represent the women of Mis 
sourl; Mrs. Andreas Ueland of Minneapolis, president of the 
state League of Women Voters, will represent Minnesota. Mrs. 
James A. Devitt of Oscaloosa, who will speak for Iowa women, 
has just been elected delegate-at-large for lowa to the Republican 
National Convention; Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout of Chicago will 
speak for Illinois; Mrs. Ben Hooper of Milwaukee for Wisconsin. 

These women are all voters by right of a grant of presidential 
suffrage from their state Legislatures. They will therefore be 
like the big majority of this Emergency Corps, those who work 
for the freedom of their sisters, not for their own. 

From the south will come to the Emergency Corps women 
who broke into state primaries and became women voters in Texas 
and Arkansas, because political leaders wanted their help. Mrs. 
Minnie Fisher Cunningham, the woman who did the biggest bit 
of work in whitening a state for suffrage, will speak for the 
women of the Lone Star State. “If we could make all of Texas 
(Continued on page 1200) 
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The Advent of Feminism in Mexico 


By Evelyn Trent Roy 


HE women of Mexico have reached a turning point in their 

history. The traditions and prejudices of three hundred 
years, fortified by the ironclad conventions of a medizval society 
and an apathetic submission to religious dogma, are slowly be- 
ginning to show signs of weakening and decay. The stately 
edifice of social life, the work of three centuries’ laborious con- 
struction, walled about by a thousand artificial and antiquated re- 
strictions, is beginning to crumble before the onslaught of 
twentieth century activities and ideas. Many are the signs and 
symbols of a new order, from the athletic senorita who golfs or 
swings a tennis racket in unchaperoned freedom, to her humble 
sister of the factory and workshop, compelled by a new industrial 
system to take her place by her brother in the earning of a live- 
lihood. 

But by far the greatest proof that the women of Mexico have 
reached a parting of the ways which summons them from the 
paths of ancestral seclusion to the camino real of modern activity, 
is the recent formation of El Consejo Feminista Mexicano, (The 
Mexican Feminist Council) an organization of young enthusiastic 
aud intelligent women with progressive minds, who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the social, economic and political emancipa- 
tion of the women of Mexico, and to the welfare of their country 
and humanity. 

The Council sprang into being last August, when American 
troops crossed the border in pursuit of Villa, and talk of inter- 
vention was rife. Its first act was to indite a telegram to the 
women of the United States, asking them as sisters of a common 
humanity, to exert their influence to prevent a declaration of 
war, and to work for a better understanding between the two 
countries, in unison with the women of Mexico. At the same 
time, an energetic protest was directed to the Government of 
the United States, proclaiming in spirited language the inviol- 
ability of Mexico’s sovereign rights and the firm determination 
of her sons and daughters to uphold them in the face of an 
unjust aggression. 


INCE then, the Council has progressed with giant strides, or- 
ganizing mass-meetings, approaching the local feminist groups 
that have struggled into being in several of the states, to secure 
their affiliation to the central body, and calling general gather- 
ings of the various cultural and philanthropic societies of the 
capital to enlist their cooperation and unite them into one homo- 
geneous corps for greater efficiency in work and an enlargement 
of their sphere of activicry. The result of all this preliminary 
organization and propaganda has been the election of a provis- 
ional executive committee composed of five secretaries, which 
will work for the unification of Mexican women and the sum- 
moning of a General Congress in which the permanent executive 
committee and program of action will be duly adopted. 
Meanwhile, a temporary working program has been approved 
by acclamation in the recent mass-meetings celebrated in the 
capital, the outstanding features of which provide a general and 
comprehensive scheme for the complete emancipation of women 
in industrial, social and civic life, and the rapid reconstruction 
of war-stricken Mexico in compliance with revolutionary prom- 
ises. The fact that women, who socially and politically speaking, 
have been nothing but a dead weight on the struggling country, 
are at last awakening from their apathetic indifference to a sense 
of responsibility and power, augurs well for Mexico and the 
future. 


EXICO claims the proud distinction of admitting to prac- 

tice thirty-two years ago the first of her numerous women 
doctors, and of having graduated the first woman lawyer on this 
continent. At the very time that the women of the United States 
began to attack the prejudices which barred them from studying 
professions in the universities, a small and energetic group of 
Mexican women were also knocking at the gates of learning jor 
admittance and recognition,, and breaking their hearts over the 
social and academic prejudices which ostracized feminine 
tellects in Mexico as effectually as it did the “ bluestocking 
of the same generation in the United States. 

Senorita Doctora Maria Teresa Montoya is well-nigh sevent: 
now, but still vigorous and enthusiastic in the pursuit of her pr 
fession. The pioneer of a band of women physicians and s1 
geons, she is still respected and reverenced by them as the Me: 
can Moses of feminine practitioners. There are several hi 
dred women doctors in Mexico today, and a constantly incre: 
ing number of dentists, but Sefiora Maria Sandoval de Zar 
still enjoys the solitary glory of being the first and only woma: 
lawyer of the Republic and the evangel of “lady-lawyers” o 
the American continent. This Mexican Portia practices la 
for a large clientele, and does a flourishing business to judg: 
from her commodious house and busy offices, but she shake 
her head dismally over the struggles she passed through befor: 
reaching her present honorable and lucrative position, which s 
far, has failed to tempt any other aspiring feminine intelle: 
to follow her example. 


66 WENTY years ago, conditions were far less favorable than 
they are today,” she says, “ yet since I was admitted t 
practice at the Mexican bar, no other woman has passed the ex 
amination. My father was paralytic, my mother dead, my tw 
brothers had scarcely begun to work to support the family and my 
sisters were still young and helpless when I first conceived my in- 
satiable ambition to study law. Such a thing had never been heard 
My brothers told me frankly I was “ loca” and 
predicted failure for my mad scheme. 
at the idea of making a man of myself. Only my father urge! 
me to do as I liked, and to make something of myself. But 
how to do it? There was no money to pay my tuition or buy my 
books. If I wished to become a lawyer, I must pay my own way. 
‘““ Muy bien,” she shrugged her shoulders, “I looked about fo: 
work, oh any kind. I used to scrub floors, wash dishes, ru 
errands, anything to get the necessary pesos to buy books ani 
pay the fees at the Preparatoria. I was only fourteen years 
old, and had reached the fourth year, at the end of which |! 
would pass on to the Escuela de Jurisprudencia and begin study- 
ing law. But from incessant night work, study, and lack o! 
proper nourishment and sleep, my health began to break down 
and I feared I would have to give up my studies. At this time, 
fortunately, when I passed my examinations, I obtained a grad 
high enough to entitle me to a scholarship awarded by the Gov 
ernment. It was a great question whether I, being a girl, was 
eligible to receive it, but finally it was granted me, and I con- 
tinued my studies, giving up the outside work which had been 
such a strain. It was not a large sum, fifteen pesos a month, but 
to me it was gold from heaven, and it enabled me to graduate 
from the Preparatoria with another scholarship which would hely 
pay my way through Jurisprudencia. My father and I were 
so happy at this solution of our big problem of expense. He 


of in Mexico. 
My sisters were horrified 
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was a saint, my father, and always encouraged my ambitions, 
regardless of the sneers and gibes of my brothers and friends. 
[ had to obtain special permission to enter Jurisprudencia be- 
cause of my age, and although this was granted, I was dismayed 
to find that the scholarship awarded me had been arbitrarily 
cut in half, for the Director of the Law School did not approve 
of women studying for that profession, and sought to dissuade 
me privately from continuing. Perhaps he thought by cutting 
down my pension I would be forced to discontinue my studies, 
but | was determined that nothing should stop me now that the 
doors of Jurisprudencia were at last open before me. 


66CO | found night work again, and studied between times—law 

J and Latin and Greek, French and English—French was in- 
dispensable, as most of our text books were written in that lan- 
I could not buy the necessary books, so had to study in 


guage. 
Throughout my six years’ course 


the library, or borrow them. 
[ managed to obtain scholarships, and the last two years | began 
to take cases, earning small fees to help pay the expenses of my 
education and keeping up our home. It was an uphill struggle.” 
The semiora’s eyes alone expressed the tragic memory of those 
days. ‘“ At one time I thought it was too much for me. I was 
in my fourth year of Jurisprudencia, my father was very ill, 
and his doctor bills made it impossible to pay my tuition. I was 
almost in despair, when a wonderful thing happened.” 

The Senora paused dramatically, and was urged to continue. 

* A letter came to me from the President of the United States, 
from Mr. McKinley, who had heard that a woman was studying 
law in Mexico and who wrote me himself to invite me to finish 
my studies in the United States. The American Government 
would pay all my expenses. In return, he requested me to be- 
come an American citizen, and to practice law in the American 
courts. It was a tremendous moment in our lives. My father 
and I[ read the letter many times, and wept over it. It would 
have meant so much to have accepted it, and would have solved 
all our difficulties.” 


ENORA SANDOVAL rose and pulled from her desk a 

sheaf of papers, yellowed and tied together with a faded pink 
ribbon. “I still have the letter,” she sighed, and handed it to 
me with melancholy pride. There it was, sure enough, written 
by McKinley himself as she had stated. 

“ And why did you refuse?” 

“I felt that I could not be anything but Mexicana,” she ex- 
plained rather apologetically. ‘‘ My father and I decided that I 
must remain here and find some way to graduate. I resolved 
io go to my own government and see what it could do for me, 
for outside help was absolutely necessary at that moment. So | 
swallowed my pride and went to Dofa Carmen, the wife of 
Don Porfirio Diaz, to ask her, in the name of Mexican woman- 
hood to assist me to complete my studies.” 

“And what did she reply?” 

‘Dona Carmen was not a feminist, and was exceedingly re- 
ligious. When I explained that I wanted to be a lawyer, she 
was first horrified, then indignant. She told me that woman’s 
place was at home, and her fitting role was not to display her- 
self in the country’s law-courts, but to marry and rock the cradle 
of future citizens, of men who could more fittingly serve their 
country as lawyers and statesmen. Then she offered me a 
position in an orphan asylum as a sort of teacher nurse, with a 
salary of one hundred and fifty pesos a month, on condition that 
I give up all thoughts of studying law and never return to the 
Escuela de Jurisprudencia.” - 

The expressive eyes of Sefiora Sandoval blazed with wrath at 
the memory of that rebuff. 


‘TI told her,” she remarked simply, * that because of such 
women as she, Mexico was unable to progress and claim her 
place in the ranks of civilized nations. I told her that if I died 
in the effort, I would graduate from Jurisprudencia and be ad- 
mitted to the Mexican courts, and then I left her. In two vears 
I had successfully defended my first case, and at the end of five 
years I was earning twenty thousand pesos a year. I have prac- 
ticed law ever since, and have never found any difficulty in 
winning clients because of my sex. .\s many men as women 
come to me, and except for a brief lapse during the Madero 
Revolution, when the law courts were declared closed, I have 
earned my living by practicing law.”’ 

“And what did you do in the time of the Revolution:” | 
asked. 

The Sefiora laughed, and her whole motherly frame shook 
with mirth. 

“| turned baker” she replied, and then explained in answer 


to my incredulous stare: 


6647 OU must know that my home is my passion, and [ have 

always had a craving for domesticity in my leisure hours. 
| have more than a doctor’s degree; I have a diploma from the 
Escuela de Alta Cocina, (School of Superior Cooking) which | 
obtained after my marriage. When the revolutionists took pos- 
session of the city and closed the courts, my means of livelihood 
was gone. Paper money was issued, and the money in the banks 
confiscated. 
necessary to provide food for my family 
sisters and their children live with me you know. 
what was to be done, and the answer flashed upon me 


For the moment, we were penniless, and it was 
my brothers an‘ 
I thought 
‘ Bread.’ 
Everyone must eat, there is a demand for good bread when law 
becomes a drug on the market. So I went out and bought a 
huge sack of flour and set to work, baking piles, mountains, of 
While it was still warm and smelling sweet I took baskets, 
You have 


bread. 
and with my niece and nephew, went out to sell it. 
no idea how the people rushed to buy it. In a few moments it 
was all gone, and hundreds clamoring for more. 
[ baked bread until the Constitutional Government took pos- 
Then I went back 


Every day 


session of the city and reopened the courts. 
to law again.” 


F such stuff are the progressive women of Mexico made. 

Senora Maria Sandoval de Zarco is the founder of an earlier 
feminist movement in Mexico which, starting in 1904, lasted some 
five years. But the time was not yet ripe; the women failed to 
respond en masse, and it remained a purely intellectual group of 
Mexico’s most progressive women thinkers. Sefiora Sandoval 
is the lawyer Counselor for the present Feminist Council, whose 
general secretary is Senorita Elena Torres, a young, energetic 
and progressive little person who has already organized local 
feminist groups in Guanajuato and Yucatan, and whose activity 
and enthusiasm have been most instrumental in bringing the 
present organization into being. There is no president, “ to avoid 
jealousy,” as Miss Torres explains with a twinkle in her eye, and 
the five secretaries do all the work and divide the glory, if there 
be any, among themselves. 

And how are the women of Mexico responding to this clarion 
call to arouse themselves from the sweet apathy of centuries 
to take their part in national and world affairs? To answer that 
question, it is necessary to understand the Mexican temperament, 
history and present situation. The ten years’ revolution has 
forced many of the women of the middle class to become self- 
supporting, just as it has forced the women of the working class 
to take the place of their men in fields, shops and factories. 


(Continucd on page 1203) 
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The Mother of *“*The Greatest Mother of Them All” 


THE CENTENARY OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, “ ANGEL OF THE CRIMEA,” IN 1920 
By Miriam Allen deFord 


N the Victorian days of black walnut furniture and crinolines 
and side-whiskers, one of the favorite amusements of the 
leisurely was playing at * Anagrams.” From the chosen word 
or name, one was supposed to form others which would be de- 
scriptive of the object or the person named. Sometimes they 
“were surprisingly apt. The best one on record was extracted 

from the name of Florence Nightingale: “ Flit on, cheering 
angel.” 

Never has every attribute and characteristic of a human being 
seemed more framed and fitted for one end than in the case ot 
this woman who opened her blue eyes on the city of Dante and 
Galileo on a May morning in 1820. Nearly every English 
“ Florence” of the next generation took her name from Florence 
Nightingale. Even the name had a soothing and comforting 
sound: years later, “ Punch” sang of her: 

“ Singing succor to the brave, and a rescue from the grave, 

Hear the nightingale that’s come to the Crimea.” 
And by a strange chance, that sweet bird-name was only assumed 
by her father when he inherited from a distant relative the 
ancestral estate, and dropped his own cognomen of “ Shore.” 

Florence was not old enough to toddle unaided by the Arno 
when her parents returned to England. Until she revisited 
Florence in the travel-days of her young ladyhood, she retained 
no memories of the lovely city that lives in the glory of Petrarch 
and Michael Angelo and Boccaccio and Leonardo da Vinci; any 
more than her older sister remembered Naples, her birthplace, 
from whose ancient title she bore the sweet name of Parthenope. 
But something of the soft influence of Italy stole into the child’s 
heart, and stamped her forever as lover and healer of the 
suffering. 


 ? the fields and hills of Derbyshire most of Florence’s child- 
hood passed like that of other children of her time—the only 
difference, perhaps, that her father, who had no sons, gave her 
a sounder and more thorough education than was usually thought 
necessary for the Victorian “female.” There, as the squire’s 
daughter, she carried broths and salves to the poor and sick of 
the village; and there she nursed her famous first patient, a New- 
foundland dog with a broken leg. As she grew up, she and her 
sister travelled much for their time, were presented at court, and 
in some sort played their part as figures in society; but within 
the soul of the younger sister a strange leaven was working. 
syron’s daughter, Ada, knew Florence Nightingale in this period 
of her life, and wrote of her this remarkable prophecy : 


“In future years in distant climes 
Should war’s dread strife its victims claim, 
Should pestilence, unchecked betimes, 
Strike more than sword, than cannon maim, 
He who then reads these truthful rhymes 
Will trace her progress to undying fame.” 


But the time was not yet. In 1843, when Florence was twenty- 
three, the Nightingales had as their guests the American aboli- 
tionist, Dr. J. C. Howe, and his bride, Julia Ward Howe. Meet- 
ing Dr. Howe one morning in the garden, the future Lady-in- 
Chief of Scutari said to him, earnestly: “ May I ask you to tell 
me, upon your word, whether it would be anything unsuitable 
or unbecoming to a young Englishwoman, if she should devote 
herself to works of charity, in hospitals and elsewhere, as the 


Catholic Sisters do?” 
and therefore probably would meet with opposition, but that he 
saw no real reason why it should not be a noble career. 


Dr. Howe replied that it would be unusual, 


This, however, was six years before Florence Nightingale 
finally took up a systematic study of nursing, first at Psstor 
Fliedner’s hospital at Kaiserswerth, and then in the hosy) tals 
of Paris. 

Florence Nightingale spent several months, in two different 
visits, at Kaiserswerth. 
she studied the nursing methods of the Sisters of Mercy in | ieir 
hospitals. Then she returned to London, to put into effect \. hat 
she had learned, by the reorganization of the Home for Inv ilid 
Gentlewomen, formerly the Harley Street Home for Aged ind 
Invalid Governesses. 

When at last, on March 27, 1854, England became an all) of 
France and Turkey in the Crimea, and declared war on Rus.ia, 
Florence Nightingale had finished her work as Superintendent of 
the Harley Street Home, and was living quietly in the country at 
Leahurst, the home her father had built when she was a child 
of five. 


From there she went to Paris, were 


HE Crimean War was a succession of bloody battles from 
the very beginning. The wounded crowded eight hospitals, 
the largest being the Barrack Hospital at Scutari, in Asia Minor, 


on the Bosporus,—a former barrack for Turkish soldiers, lent for 


hospital purposes to England by the Turkish Government. 

A letter by the noted correspondent, William Howard Russell, 
in the London Times, will give the best picture of conditions in 
this improvised hospital for the seriously wounded and the danger- 
ously ill: 

“The commonest accessories of a hospital are wanting; there 
is not the least attention paid to decency or clean linen; the stench 
is appalling; the fetid air can scarcely struggle out to taint the 
atmosphere, save through the chinks in the walls and roofs; and 
for all I can observe, these men die without the least effort being 
made to save them.” 

The only attendants were orderlies, soldiers often themselves 
too ill to stand, entirely without training, many of them stupid 
and brutal. Once a day an overworked surgeon would enter the 
ward, say: “All right?” the nearest orderly would answer: 
“ All right”; and the daily inspection would be over. In the 
kitchen huge copper kettles held boiling water in which meat 
and vegetables were cooked, each patient’s portion in a separate 
net. When an orderly happened to think of it, he drew up the 
nets, and fed with this diet, nearly raw or boiled to shreds, men 
dying from Crimean Fever and cholera! 

Rats and vermin were everywhere, and ate up what supplies 
were on hand. More prevalent and more deadly still was the 
Great God Red Tape, which made it impossible to secure the 
most needed articles for the care of men who were giving their 
lives in agony for the Government which thus repaid them. The 
sheets were of canvas, and so painful to the emaciated soldiers, 
with their open wounds, that they begged to be laid between 
blankets—only there were never enough blankets. The men 
were brought to the hospital after two or three days’ travel in 
an open boat in the Black Sea; and not one of them had a chang 
from his stiff, blood-soaked clothing. There was no laundry- 
in all the time before Florence Nightingale’s arrival, the Levantin 
who had charge of this function had succeeded in washing seve! 
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shirts in a hospital of several thousand men! Sometimes the 
men paid the miserable little band of soldiers’ wives, who had 
followed their husbands to the Crimea and were herded together 
without privacy in a wretched cellar in the hospital, to do some 
washing for them; but usually the clothes were lost in that case, 
or were mixed with those of some other patient with a contagious 
disease. 

These men had been sent to winter fighting on the Black Sea 
in the same linen uniforms that they had worn in the summer in 
Gibraltar. They lay for forty-eight hours at a time in water- 
fille’ trenches, and as they fought they sustained life on raw 
salt pork sprinkled with sugar, rum, and biscuit. When they 
were brought to the hospitals their feet were so frost-bitten that 
when their boots were cut off the flesh often came with them. 
There is scarcely a horror of the late war that these soldiers did 
not suffer ; and when at last they were sent “ back of the lines ” 
they did not find a perfectly equipped hospital with Red Cross 
nurses to tend them, or the comforts and cheer of the Y. M. C. A. 
and ‘he Salvation Army, but the rats and cold and half-raw meat 
and careless orderlies of Scutari. 

As the news of this terrible state of affairs leaked through to 
Engiand, there was naturally great agitation among the people 
whose sons and brothers and husbands were undergoing this 
torture. It was learned, too, that in the French hospitals con- 
ditions were not nearly so bad, for there the Sisters of Mercy 
had been established, and in spite of inevitable handicaps were 
making the French wounded fairly comfortable. Everywhere 
through England swept the feeling that was expressed in the 
plea of the Times: “ Are there not in England women who will 
go to the aid of their suffering countrymen in the Crimea?” 
There was only one answer to such an appeal, and it came. 


HE head of the War Department during the Crimean War 
was Mr. Sidney Herbert, later Lord Herbert of Lea, who 
with his wife was a close friend of Florence Nightingale’s, and 
acquainted with her training and her vocation for nursing. Know- 
ing her delicacy and her sensitiveness, he hesitated to ask her 
to go into the hell of Scutari. But he need not have doubted her. 
The letter he finally sent her, asking her to organize and super- 
intend the nursing in the soldiers’ hospitals on the Levantine, 
crossed in the mails a letter from her, making the same offer. 
It is a curious commentary on the habits of thought of the time, 
that in Mr. Herbert’s letter occurs the sentence: “If you were 
inclined to undertake the great work, would Mr. and Mrs. Night- 


ingale consent?” Florence Nightingale at this time was thirty- 


‘four years old; but so circumscribed was the Victorian woman 


that no independent action was possible to her without the per- 
mission of her parents if single, or of her husband if married. 
In the same tenor is the conclusion to a quaint encomium pro- 
nounced on Miss Nightingale in the London Examiner: 

‘ She is a young lady of singular endowments both natural and 
acquired. In a knowledge of the ancient languages and of the 
higher branches of mathematics, in general art, science and litera- 
ture, her attainments are extraordinary. There is scarcely a 
modern language which she does not understand, and she speaks 
French, German, and Italian as fluently as her native English. 
She has visited and studied all the various nations of Europe, 
and has ascended the Nile to its remotest cataract. Young 
(about the age of our Queen), graceful, feminine, rich, popular, 
she holds a singularly gentle and persuasive influence over all 
with whom she comes in contact. Her friends and acquaintances 
are of all classes and persuasions, but her happiest place is at 
home, in the centre of a very large band of accomplished rela- 
tives, and in simplest obedience to her admiring parents.” 

Evidently only such a prodigy among women could be thought 
capable of undertaking so vast a project in 1854! And even so, 


there were those who grumbled at the thought of women who 
could go “to nurse soldiers, when they did not even yet know 
what it was to nurse a baby!” 

A more serious objection to the expedition was taken by many 
Miss Nightingale was accused of being 


on theological grounds. 
whatever 


a Catholic, a Unitarian, High Church, Low Church 
was most anathema to the objector. Some clergymen forbade 
their congregations to contribute to the fund to equip the party. 
The chief reason for this opposition was that the Lady-in-Chief 
(which was the official title given her) chose her thirty-eight 
nurses with regard only to their nursing ability, and not at all to 
their religious affiliations. Among them there were Catholic 
sisters from Ireland, and nurses from every training institution 
in existence and within reach. Two of the Catholic nuns died 
in the Crimea, and were buried with touching tributes from the 
Protestant soldiers they had nursed. One clergyman, more far- 
seeing than his confreres, justified her in the happy words: 


belongs to a sect which unfortunately is a very rare one—the sect 


ed 
she 


of the Good Samaritans.” 

The worst enemy of all to fight was the omnipresent Red Tape, 
which strangled everything. It was impossible even to find out 
what supplies were lacking; and of those sent, most were shipped 
backward and forward to wrong destinations until they were 
spoiled. Others were packed in storerooms where the rats de- 
stroyed them. Even a year later, when the Times raised a large 
fund and sent Mr. Macdonald to administer it, he was assured 
everywhere that nothing was needed, and was even advised by 
one high official to use the money to build an English Church at 
Pera; until he finally reached Miss Nightingale, with her sore 
need for the commonest necessities for her patients ! 

T last, however (and within a week after her first offer ot 
aid), Miss Nightingale’s ship was packed with food and 
hospital appliances, and she and her nurses set sail from England 
on October 21, 1854. At Boulogne the working-women whose men 
were fighting with the English in Turkey met them and insisted 
on carrying all their baggage across the city, as a tribute of grati- 
tude. They reached Scutari on November 4th, the day before 
the battle of Inkermann, and just in time to receive the victims 
of Balaklava and the Charge of the Light Brigade. 

[t is said that the first window in the Barrack Hospital from 
which Miss Nightingale chanced to look showed her six dead dogs 
lying peacefully by the hospital wall! The hospital was fright 
fully over-crowded, and though each side of the building (a 
hollow square) measured nearly half a mile, the men were lying 
on the floor, just as they had been brought up the cliff from the 
boats, because there were not beds enough to accommodate them. 
The harassed doctors dreaded the invasion of so new and uncer 
tain an element as woman nurses; and orderlies who afterwards 
became devoted slaves of the Lady-in-Chief showed unmistak- 
able resentment on her arrival. 

Into this mess (no other word will adequately describe it) 
stepped “ the Angel of the Crimea.” And by Christmas, in spite 
of dirt, Red Tape, bad equipment, cholera, Crimean Fever and 
the devil, Miss Nightingale had the Scutari hospital organized, 
clean and orderly; the men were being fed and cared for prop- 
erly; and the death rate had fallen from sixty-one to eleven per 
hundred. 

It was as no mere supervisor that Florence Nightingale went 
to the Crimea. Sometimes she stood for twenty hours on a 
stretch, attending every bad operation, watching over dying men, 
helping in the difficult and dangerous work of stuping the cholera 
victims. And at night, when all the other nurses were off duty, 
she would wander from ward to ward, a little night-light in her 
hand, to see that the men were comfortable, or to be of service 


where she was needed. 
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Early in 1855, Miss Nightingale received an unexpected and 
welcome aide. Alexis Soyer was a famous figure in his day. A 
Frenchman, with a splendid voice in training for grand opera, 
he suddenly abandoned his career, and turned to making an art 
of cooking. As cook to the great, he lost his clientele and almost 
his life in the revolutionary uprising of 1830, and fled to London, 
where in time he became the celebrated chef of the Reform Club. 
Inspired by the accounts of the work of Florence Nightingale in 
the Crimea, he offered his services, in a letter to the Times, to 
put the hospital kitchens on a scientific basis; and a few months 
later he arrived at Scutari with a boatload of patent stoves and 
cooking accessories. Thereafter he was invaluable; and when 
the Lady-in-Chief visited her other hospitals a little after this, 
he accompanied her, and reorganized the diet kitchens in all 
of them. 


HE visit to Balaklava in May, 1855, nearly cost Miss Nightin- 
gale her life. She caught Crimean Fever from an officer she 
visited in his hut, and came near death. Bu - invincible spirit 
carried her through; her work was not yet done. The Crimean 
War ended early in 1856 with a victory for the Allies; the 
Lady-in-Chief stayed at her post until every soldier had left the 
hospitals, and even the poor forsaken soldiers’ wives, whose con- 
dition she had alleviated and made bearable, were packed by 
her on a transport and sent home after their husbands’ regiments. 
When Henri Dunant founded the Red Cross Society in Geneva, 
on October 26, 1863, he acknowledged that it owed its first im- 
pulse to the work of Florence Nightingale in the Crimea. Every 
war function of the Red Cross was embraced in her work there. 
More—she even anticipated the work of the Salvation Army, the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., the Knights of Columbus and the 
Jewish War Relief in the recent war; for she established “ read- 
ing huts,” organized lectures and classes, started a cafe in oppo- 
sition to the canteen, opened a money-order office to enable the 
men to,send money home to their families, and supplied the 
soldiers with stationery and postage that they might keep in touch 
with their home-folk. Quietly and incognito, lest she be recog- 
nized and embarrassed by a public demonstration, she stole back 
to England early in August of 1856. 


LORENCE NIGHTINGALE was probably the first English- 
woman to be a trained nurse in our modern sense. By her 
direct act or by her influence, she actually brought into being the 
hospital, home and war nursing of today. She had an immense 
effect on the changing status of organized charity, the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, and the physical and social life of the British 
soldier. But nothing she did was more important than the revolu- 
tion she brought about in the education and work of women. 

Womankind in the Victorian era was in a state of flux; on 
the one hand there were all the old backward-pulling tendencies 
of the past generations, all the subtle, false ideals of the “ cling- 
ing vine” and the “ modest and retiring female”; and on the 
other there were not lacking the fanatics of every new movement, 
urging women to consider men their enemies, and at the same 
time to imitate those enemies as closely and ridiculously as pos- 
sible. Florence Nightingale had no patience with those who rec- 
ommended celibacy and sex antagonism as desirable conditions. 
She was herself too much a creature of her time to realize that 
a woman might be happily married and still be economically inde- 
pendent. But she could see far enough to plead that every woman 
should be either one or the other. 

From her own proclivities and her experience, she felt that 
the best of all professions for a woman of her class, not obliged 
to submit to early and untrained drudgery to earn a bare living, 
was nursing, especially in the homes of the working-class sick. 


There were thousands of women eager to go to the Crimea to 
bathe the suffering soldier’s brow and fan his fevered forehead; 
but in all England Miss Nightingale could find but thirty-eight 
who really knew what to do for a man with an amputated leg, 
or in the last agonies of cholera. This lesson of common sense 
and practicality she preached all the rest of her life, an evangel 
of unsentimental vocational training among women. 

“T would say to all young ladies who are called to any par- 
ticular vocation, qualify yourself for it as a man does for his 
work. Submit yourselves to the rules of business as men do, 

Three-quarters of the whole mischief in women’s lives 
arises from their excepting themselves from the rules of train- 
ing considered needful for men.” 


Speeding the Emergency Corps 
(Continued from page 1195) 
white for suffrage, and record its ratification of the Federal Sui- 
frage Amendment within the first few weeks after it was pissed 
in Congress,” she says, “ we ought not to stop at a little ‘hing 
like whitening Connecticut.” 

Georgia and Florida, two states which have made rapid | rog- 
ress in gaining municipal suffrage, will come with pity in ‘heir 
hearts for their voteless sisters. Atlanta women have more vot- 
ing privileges than Connecticut women. In 16 Florida tows in 
10 of its counties women may vote in municipal elections. iss 
Annie Wright of Atlanta, the newly elected state chairman of 
the Georgia League of Women Voters, and Mrs. John Fuller oi 
Orlando, Florida, will speak up from the farthest south. 

From the neighboring Gulf states, Alabama will send that im- 
pressive speaker, Mrs. Solon Jacobs of Birmingham, and Missis- 
sippi will send Mrs. B. F. Saunders of Swan Lake. Six soutliern 
states, the only ones in the whole nation to take adverse action on 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment,—Alabama, Mississippi, Geor- 
gia, Virginia, South Carolina and Maryland,—are contributing 
strong women to put up their plea to the men of Connecticut. 
Maryland will be represented by Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott of Bal- 
timore, one of the brave fighters for the cause; South Carolina 
by Mrs. Julian Salley, president of the South Carolina Equal 
Suffrage League; Virginia by Mrs. Edith Clark Cowles. 

Two triumphant southern states, Kentucky and Tennessee, both 
presidential suffrage states, will send Mrs. Desha Breckinridge 
of Lexington, granddaughter of Henry Clay, and Mrs. Guilford 
Dudley of Nashville, vice-president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and one of the ablest women 
speakers of the Liberty Loan drives. 

Among the young women leaders of the cause of women 1s 
Mrs. Philip Werlein of New Orleans, Louisiana, whose Legisla- 
ture may even now beat out Connecticut in the race to become 
“the perfect 36th.” As between Democratic and Republican 
Legislatures the race is now poised between Connecticut and 
Vermont on the north, and Louisiana and North Carolina on the 
south. 

Mrs. Werlein is a musician, who studied for opera under 
Jean de Reske, and is the head of the largest southern musical 
society, the New Orleans Philharmonic Society of 1,800 members. 
She is an author and lecturer, an active war worker, and was one 
of the campaigners in Louisiana’s near-successful state refer- 
endum campaign for suffrage in 1918, when all of the counties 
outside of New Orleans voted yes to enfranchise Louisiana 
women. 

But the most triumphant southerner to reach out a hand to 
help the women of the nation is Mrs. Ellis A. Yost of West Vir- 
ginia, whose state won the most dramatic victory yet won for 
ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
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Doubting Thomases 
By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 

TTORNEY-GENERAL J. WESTON ALLEN of Massa- 

chusetts has issued an opinion with regard to the Federal 

Suffrage Amendment which has been quite largely reproduced 

by the press of the country. Naturally it has brought a fresh 

avalanche of queries to suffrage headquarters. Said Attorney- 
General Allef: 

‘The proposed amendment does not confer upon female citi- 
zens the right to vote, but only the right not to be discriminated 
against because of their sex. In the Reese case the court says: 

rhe fifteenth amendment does not confer the right of suffrage upon 
any one. It prevents the states or the United States, however, from 


ing preference in this particular to one citizen of the United States 


o\cr another on account of race, color or previous condition of servitude.’ 

“ Congress was given power to enforce the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment by ‘ appropriate legislation’ and in section one of the Act 
of May 31, 1870, 16th Statutes at Large 140, it expressly con- 
ferred the suffrage upon Negroes who should meet the require- 
ments exacted of white voters. Congress is given power to 
enforce the proposed amendment also by ‘ appropriate legislation.’ 

“Tt is my opinion that women will not be entitled to vote in the 
primaries of April 27, even if the proposed amendment should 
be ratified by the thirty-sixth state before that date. In addition 
to the ratification of the amendment it is necessary that suf- 
trage be conferred upon them by either state action or congres- 
sional legislation.” 

Such an opinion emanating from an attorney-general quite nat- 
irally disturbed the peace of mind of a good many suffragists. 
Many newspapers, however, promptly took issue with Attorney- 
General Allen’s assertions. 

The Massachusetts Legislature, still in session, will meet Mr. 
\llen’s views by special legislation. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island has just passed an Enabling 
\ct to provide facilities for women to vote in that state when 
the Amendment is ratified. 

A new opinion by ex-Justice Charles E. Hughes will be sent 
to all attorney-generals. The following is a brief résumé of that 
opinion : 

i. No enabling legislation is necessary to allow women to vote after 
thirty-six states have ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

2. The word “male” found in most state constitutions is nullified by 
the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, and the effect is 
the same as removal of the word by state constitutional amendment. 

3. The Supreme Court in the Reese Case held that the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment did in effect confer the vote upon Negro men and the same reasoning 
must apply to the Woman Suffrage Amendment. 

4. In a recent decision of the Federal Supreme Court, the following 
occurred (that the command of the Fifteenth Amendment) “was self- 
executing and reached without legislative action the conditions of dis- 
crimination against which it was aimed.” 

5. The Court explicitly stated that “by the inherent power of the 
Amendment the word “whitc”’ disappeared and therefore all male citizens 
without discrimination on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, came under the general grant of suffrage made by the state.” 
—The same effect will be produced by the Nineteenth Amendment. 

6. To say that state Icgislation is necessary to complete the result ts to 
make the operation of the ratificd Amendment dependent upon state 
action, 

7. The appropriate purpose of the Congressional legislation, or of future 
enactments for the enforcement of either amendment, ts not to accomplish 
what the Amendment itself “by its own inherent power’ accomplishes, but 
to provide penalties with respect to any attempt to establish the prohibited 
discrimination. 

8. The Criminal Code of the United States already provides for pro- 


franchise. 


tection to electors whose right to exercise the vote has been prevented by 
“two or more persons” who conspire to prevent the free exercise of the 
The punishment is a maximum of $5,000 and imprisonment for 
ten years, with a provision which renders them “ineligible thereafter to 


any office or place of honor, profit, or trust created by the Constitution.” 


Come on in, the Voting’s Fine 


OR eons the New York Times has been the one best bet for 

a laugh at suffrage conventions. Its wheezy fear of women, 
its fretful insistence on the old order, its grudgeful concessions 
to the new spirit in womanhood have all helped make life gay 
in the quotation whenever and wherever suffragists have gotten 
together. Yet all the while suffrage has had fine friends on the 
Times—men who have pushed and voted for suffrage to good 
purpose, men like Mr. Wiley, the business manager, and Mr. 
Mortimer, who writes the discriminating Topics of the 7imes 
column, besides a number of the younger men and women who 
help make what is a great paper. And while we have laughed 
at the peevishness in the one quarter we haven’t forgotten the 
helpfulness in the other. So it is with a feeling of making room 
for friends that we print below the fine capitulation of the Times 
Even though it bases only on the concrete instance which proved 
its own expediency, instead of basing on abstract justice, we 
feel that it may be taken as the precursor of a more liberal atti- 
tude toward the woman question on the part of the Times. 

Since there are people who will not admit a principle except 
on the grounds of expediency, it will be seen that women owe 
much to Miss Marguerite L. Smith of the New York Assembly 
for going into that body equipped to reflect credit on the whole 
cause of womanhood whose champion she needs must be. 

Even opponents of woman suffrage and old doubters of the fitness of 
women for public life must admire and applaud Miss Marguerite L 
Smith, of this city and the State Assembly. She has been moderate, 
judicious, competent right along. She has occupied the Speaker's chair 
for a heated and tumultuous half hour, full of the nervous impatience, 
irritations, accumulated bile and grudge reserved for the last days and 
nights of a session. 

The first woman to be called to the chair of the Assembly, she took 
it at a difficult moment, in a night sitting. To have Cushing and his suc- 
cessors at the tip of the tongue, to give an instantaneous decision on a 
split hair of parliamentary law, requires unusual quickness of memory 
and apprehension. So to remember, apprehend and rightly apply when 
two members are crying against each other with all their vocipotence is a 
mark of a clear and unruffled mind. You may be useful and wise in a 
committee; you may be effective or brilliant on the floor; vet you may 
be confused and helpless in the chair. 

Experience in women’s clubs and conventions has made graceful and 
expert parliamentarians of a good many women; but to preside over the 
New York Assembly is a severer test. Acting Speaker Smith was more 
than equal to it. We have heard for years of “ veteran parliamentarians.” 
Acting Speaker Smith is a new, youthful and more pleasing variety. What 
would old Hungerford, first Speaker of the British House of Commons, 
543 years ago, if we count straight, or any of his long line of bewigged 
successors until the last few years, have thought of such a wonder as a 
woman Speaker? A lark breakfast after the heavens had fallen would 
have seemed as possible, whereas now nobody marvels or objects; and 
the time not of Acting but of regularly elected woman Speakers draws 


near.—N. Y. Times. 


Women Are So Hysterical 
66\/OU take your hand off my shoulder, or I will bounce this 
off your bean ”—thus Mr. Marty McCue of the august 
Assembly of New York State, speaking to a Mr. Davey of the 
Anti-Saloon League at the entrance of the Assembly Chamber. 
“ This” which was to be bounced off Mr. Davey’s bean was 
a huge brass cuspidor. 
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It’s “Come Along, Ladies!” 


T the State Democratic convention Mrs. John S. Cunning- 

ham, of Durham, North Carolina, former president of the 
North Carolina Equal Suffrage League was elected honorary 
delegate-at-large to the National Democratic Convention in San 
Francisco. This post for one of the leading women of the state 
was gained after the resolution recommending ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment was adopted for insertion in 
the Democratic party’s platform. It read: “This convention 
recommends to the Democratic members of the General Assembly 
of North Carolina that at the approaching session thereof they 
vote in favor of the ratification of the proposed nineteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution.” 


ORTH CAROLINA has twice beaten the nation to free- 

dom, it claims. If it ratifies the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, and sets the women of the country free, it will come in for 
a third feather in its cap. 

It asserts that the first Declaration of Independence was 
passed in Mecklenburg County in May of 1775. 

Also, say the Tar Heelers, the Massachusetts Tea Party has 
nothing on the North Carolina Tea Party. Before Boston set 
to work to defeat the tax on tea, the ladies of Edenton had 
taken action. These ladies were the original suffragists of North 
Carolina. Twelve of them met on October 25, 1774, and vowed 
they would drink no tea until the tax was lifted. In their 
powdered hair and their lace ruffles, they drew up a resolution 
and signed it. They were the grandmothers of the women of 
1920, who resisted the intrusion of Virginia anti-suffragists try- 
ing to arouse opposition in the Democratic State Convention at 
Raleigh. 


AVING upon their own initiative self-determined them- 
H selves into their party deliberations, North Carolina women 
are not letting any grass grow beneath their light-stepping feet 
in the matter of office-holding. North Carolina is a progressive 
state educationally, and for some time past it has thought seriously 
of a woman for state superintendent of Public Instruction. Mrs. 
Mary Little Sharpe of Greensboro was in fact nominated for 
that post on the Republican ticket—a complimentary post assert- 
ing a principle, but with no immediate danger of testing women’s 
eligibility. Now, however, that there is talk of putting up a 
woman from Buncombe County, Miss L. Exum Clement to run 
on the Democratic ticket for the General Assembly, there is need 
to examine the law concerning eligibility of women to office. 
North Carolina Democrats believe that there is nothing in either 
state or federal constitution to prevent women from holding this 
office. The only disqualifications in the state are against “ atheists 
and convicts.” There is in addition a specifically constructive 
clause in the constitution stating that “every voter” is eligible, 
except for these two exceptions. Women will soon belong to this 
every voter class, and are again pressing the logic of their imma- 
nent citizenship. They are contending that such a nomination as 
Miss Clement’s is logical, as women will soon be counted in with 
“every voter,” and that young men about to be 21 have frequently 
been nominated to office and held eligible. Miss Clement is 
Asheville’s first woman lawyer. She is one of the brightest young 
women in the west of the state, passing one of the best examina- 
tions ever taken before the State Supreme Court for the law 
license. She studied law under former Congressman J. J. Britt 
while working in an office. She is a deep student, well versed 
in languages and can make a splendid talk on almost any subject. 


in Old Tarhelia 


NE of the significant features of the North Carolina cam- 

paign is the endorsement by Senator Simmons of ratifica- 

tion by the North Carolina General Assembly at its coming 

special session. Senator Simmons says: “ The practical questior 

which now confronts us is not whether women shall be accorded 

the privilege of full and equal suffrage, but when shall they be 
permitted to enter into the enjoyment of these privileges. 

Another convert, who seeing the handwriting on the wall, ° 
convinced that it is the part of wisdom for the Democratic pa 
in North Carolina to accept woman suffrage gratefully is G 
erncr T. W. Bickett.” 

“TI haye been fearful,” says the Governor, “that the entrai 
of woman into politics might disturb the peaceful relations t! 
now exist between the races in this state and for the continuan 
of which all good men and women pray. But my fears do 1 
blind my eyes, and I clearly see that today a condition and 1 
a theory confronts the Democratic party in North Carolin 
It is irresistible as the tides, and 


Q 


f 
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Woman suffrage is coming. 
am convinced that it is the part of wisdom for the Democrat 
party in North Carolina to accept it gracefully. 

“ During the war Dr. Cyrus Thompson and myself were mal 
ing some patriotic speeches up in the mountains. In the cours 
of one of the speeches, Dr. Thompson said: ‘I have reache: 
that position in human philosophy where I have learned to a 
cept the inevitable, and to require of it that it shall give m 
pleasure.’ This is a sentiment worthy of Emerson, and is aj 
plicable to the condition that today confronts the people of Nort! 
Carolina. Woman suffrage is inevitable. He is a deaf man whx 
does not hear the swish of its skirts. He is a blind man whe 
does not see its legions advancing. 


66 ENTLEMEN of Tarhelia! Let’s be good sports and join 

G lustily in the chorus, ‘ come along, ladies.’ Some time ago 
I definitely decided to advise the General Assembly in the special 
session in July to ratify the Federal Amendment. It is the sen 
sible and the graceful thing to do. It follows that I am in favor 
of the Democratic convention indorsing the Amendment.” 

Among the long tried friends of woman suffrage in North 
Carolina, one who needed no political crisis to bring him to the 
fore, is Congressman Clyde R. Hoey, temporary chairman of the 
convention, who made the keynote speech. 

Mrs. Palmer Jerman and Miss Gertrude Weil, visiting New 
York soon after the Convention’s endorsement of ratification, 
expressed fullest hope that the honor of “the perfect thirty- 
six” would come to North Carolina and not to Louisiana, Ver 
mont or Connecticut. Mrs. Jerman is convinced that endorse- 
ment by Senator Simmons and Governor Bickett are more than 
political straws showing which way the wind blows; they are 
political sign posts marking the way to complete victory. 


** God Bless Old North Carolina ” 

ENERAL opinion is sweeping through North Carolina, ac- 
G cording to the press of the state, that Secretary Daniels’ 
salutation to Mrs. Catt concerning the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment—that “it is all over but the shouting” will hold. 

The Raleigh News and Observer quotes as the opinion of “ one 
of the ablest business men of the state, a former active member 
of the General Assembly known from Murphy to Manteo and 
then a good ways beyond Washington ” that “it is only a matter 
of days until North Carolina will have ratified and once again 
merited Robert E. Lee’s immortal tribute: ‘God bless old North 
Carolina.’ ” 
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Feminism in Mexico 


(Continued from page 1197) 
With the industrialization of women everywhere has come their 
social, economic and political awakening. The first to respond to 
the summons of the Feminist Council were the working women 
whose long hours and inadequate pay, quite in violation of the 
existing Constitution which embodies some of the most progressive 
legisla tion known today in any country, impels them to organize 


for reform and improvement of their present condition. The 


professional classes, the teachers and nurses and doctors, have 
lower in taking up the idea, perhaps because the professions 


been s! 
tend towards conservatism. The intellectuals, the women poets, 


playwrights, novelists and journalists, are welcoming the move- 
ment and swelling its ranks, while the women of the home, whose 
life i; wont to be passed within the narrow confines of kitchen, 


parlor and church, shrink in terror at the mere word “ feminist,” 
and hotly denounce this “ newfangled idea of dominating man- 
kind.’ Mexico is in the throes of a feminist war such as seized 
upon l:urope and the United States thirty years ago, aggravated 
by in‘lustrial backwardness and religious fanaticism. The Mexi- 
Constitution grants the right to vote to all citizens, and in 


can 
the cefinition of citizenship, no distinction of sex is made, so 
the essentially political phase of the feminist movement, the fight 


What is needed is'a campaign 


for suffrage is unnecessary here. 
and a nation- 


of education in political and social responsibility, 
wide movement for industrial organization, to enforce the al- 
ready existing and highly beneficent laws. 
women themselves to do; the men are not hostile to the idea of 
feniinine emancipation and participation in national affairs. 
What the Mexican Feminist Council seeks to emphasize is the 
fact that the woman’s movement tends, not to a war of sexes, 
but rather to cooperation and completion of the social activities 


It is a work for the 


of men; to improve the economic condition of tired women and 


little children; to place woman on a basis of comradeship and 


equality with husband, brothers and sons; above all, to assist 
in the solution of the national problems of poverty, unemploy- 
ment and industrial prosperity, and to unite with the women 
throughout the world to promote international friendship and 


peace. 


The Quaker Ladies’ “One Big 
Union” 


i ever there is an ideal sailing around an uncharted sea, or 
banging loose like lightning in the heavens, one can always 
bank on the Quakers getting hold of a working end of it, and 
harnessing it up to an electric battery. Witness all the Quakers 
like Lucretia Mott and Susan B. Anthony who have set 
dynamos of freedom at work. Friends turn everything into 
human service, even conscientious objecting. When their re- 
ligion would not let them fight; it made them serve the wounded 
and help the distressed. 

The latest device of Quaker women for helping a troubled 
world is what they call the Women’s Problems Group of their 
Household Emergency Bureau. The Social Order Committee 
of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting desirous of “ finding prac- 
tical solutions to women’s problems, solutions embodying the 
highest Christian ideals” has sent out to the women of the de- 
nomination a questionnaire to be answered and returned. 

“Would thee be willing to stay two weeks or less in a Friend’s 
family and help as companion, mother’s helper to assist with 
housework, practical nursing or sewing?” is one of its three 
questions. 
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Forward Delaware! 


ATIFICATION with a safe margin of votes in both Senate 

and House is the present prediction of Delaware political 
leaders. And there is plenty of evidence upon which the Delaware 
Equal Suffrage Association bases its hope for favorable action 
by May toth. 

That the Legislature is to return on May 5th for an open ses- 
sion is a decided victory, for when adjournment was taken on 
April 22d anti members were defeated in a strenuous attempt to 
set May 25th as the date for reconvening and to limit action only 
to the school code. 

No Republican in the Legislature can now vote against ratifi- 
cation without repudiation of his party and his constituents who 
make up the party. On April 20th the Republican state conven- 
tion unanimously passed a strong resolution calling upon the 
Republicans in the Legislature to ratify. The speech of the 
permanent chairman of the convention, that staunch suifragist, 
Robert Houston of Georgetown, Sussex county, was a forceful, 
clear-cut appeal for ratification and it was met with the greatest 
outburst of enthusiasm of the day. Even the decorations of the 
hall were a compliment to suffrage. The wearing of the anti 
red rose (red, by the way, is the color of the radicals whom the 
antis claim the suffragists uphold) and the wearing of the suf- 
frage jonquil have indicated the fierce spirit of partisanship which 
has characterized the whole suffrage fight in Delaware. But 
the jonquils vastly outnumbered the red roses on the coats of 
the delegates, and upon the speaker’s table was a vase of jonquils. 
Excitedly the president of the anti-suffrage association rushed to 
the platform to demand that the jonquils be removed or that red 
roses be added to the vase. She was met by the chairman of 
arrangements with a quiet, “ We are not complimenting the antis 
today. We are using the Republican color and that is the suffrage 
color.” 


HAT the antis, who have mustered every politician in the 
state whom they could get to lobby against ratification, were 
able to make no show of strength at the convention was remark- 
able. In their frantic attempt to make up for the visible lack of 
strength they made some unusually stupid political blunders. At 
the door of the convention each delegate was handed by them an 
editorial from the leading Democratic newspaper of the state, 
appealing for states rights and referenda on federal constitutional 
amendments. Since the Republican party of Delaware has stood 
firm against referenda and is also disinclined to accept as its 
own any Democratic programs of action, the editorial caused 
much amusement. Attempting to retrieve their position, the antis 
followed up this literature with copies of an editorial from a lead- 
ing Democratic newspaper of Maryland also advocating states 
rights and referenda, deploring the so-called force bills, and plead- 
ing with Delaware to stand with Maryland to defeat ratification. 
Again the delegates indulged in laughter at the idea of Maryland 
Democrats seeking to wipe out their own political mistake by 
inducing the Delaware Republicans to make the same error. 
Meantime the Delaware Equal Suffrage Association was mak- 
ing one of the most remarkable demonstrations the state has ever 
seen. Every road was ablaze with automobiles decorated with 
suffrage colors and hundreds of suffragists arrived on every 
train. They marched and they talked and in themselves they 
constituted the best argument that could be made for ratification. 
Suffrage flag day it was called, American flags and suffrage 
banners being used all over the town. To Mrs. Henry Ridgely, 
president of the Delaware Association, whose own great grand- 
mother helped to make the flag which inspired Francis Scott Key 
to write “ The Star Spangled Banner,” a beautiful yellow silk 


When writing to, or dealing with, 


banner was presented. The banner was fringed with gold and 
bore a blue diamond on which were mounted thirty-five stars, 
one for each ratified state. A space was left in the center for the 
Delaware star and the banner has been hung to make its silent 
appeal to the Delaware Legislature. Mrs. Jeanette Buckingham 
of Dover made and gave the flag. 

With Mrs. Ridgely presiding, speeches were made all day o 
Dover green, and from an automobile in front of the Repu)licai 
convention hall Miss Marjorie Shuler spoke. Long petition sheets 
with the names of twenty thousand Delaware women petitioning 
for ratification were shown on the green. 

The crowning feature of the day was a parade of suitfrage 
children. The antis had taken out the ancient, dusty, moth-eate: 
argument that suffragists do not have children, tried their bes 
to furbish it up and put it well to the forefront of their cam 


paign. They even prepared an “ honor roll,” a list of officers of 
the anti-suffrage association with the number of children of each 
Since the suffrage leaders have equally large and in many in- 


stances larger families they determined to produce not a 
And most attractive 


ape 
“honor roll” but living witnesses. were 
they, a long line of boys and girls waving suffrage banners and 
mounted on ponies and bicycles, on down to wee tots whose 
kiddie carts were guided by their mothers. 

Although the ratification has now been made a Republica 
party issue, the Democrats are by no means being neglected 
Petitions of men are pouring in from all the districts and most 
eloquent of all is the fact that to Mrs. Ridgely has been offered 
an appointment on the national Democratic committee and that 
she has said her decision must await the action of Delaware 
Democrats on the enfranchisement of women 
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Green Mountain Girls 
(Continued from page 1194) 

The delegation was divided into two sections. This was made 
necessary both on account of its size and to make it possible 
for at least part of the women to get to Montpelier and return 
the same day. The visits to the Governor were therefore timed 
for five o’clock in the afternoon and eight o’clock in the evening. 

The delegation, led by the Chairman of Ratification, Mrs. Ol- 
zendam, formed single file, and marched up State Street to the 
beautiful Capitol, arriving exactly on the minute for the inter- 
view with the Governor. The women presented an impressive 
spectacle as they moved silently up the main street of the city, 
unmindful of the beating rain, an army representative of the 
women of the state, to ask that the man chosen to govern the 
whole state should listen to the demand of half of his constitu- 
ents, and grant the desire of the majority of both men and women 
wiiom he was selected to serve. 

Mrs. Olzendam, introducing the women to the Governor, stated 
briefly the reason for the visit and closed her remarks with a 
quotation from the Constitution of Vermont: 

‘Every person ought to obtain justice freely, and without be- 
ing obliged to purchase it; completely and without denial; 
promptly and without delay.” 


XHE was followed by Mrs. l:. H. Read, acting President of the 


State Association, whose subject was “ Why We’re Here.” 


(his was a witty and up-to-the-minute little speech and made a 
fine opening for the speakers to follow. The following women 
then took up, in order named, the objections that have been made 
10 a special session by the Governor, and disposed of them: 

“ Expense of a Special Session” and “ Further Legislation,” 
Mrs. H. L. Beal, Springfield. 

“ Referendum,” Mrs. Cheney, St. Johnsbury. 

“ Infringement of State Constitution,” Ann Batchelder, Wood- 
stock. 

“Women Don’t Want It,” Mrs. Annette Parmalee, Enosburg 
Falls. 

The reasons why a special session should be called at once were 
presented in the afternoon and evening as follows: 

“We want our own representatives to ratify,” Mrs. Max 
Powell, Burlington. 

“Vermont Tradition Demands It,’ Miss Ethel Herman, St. 
Albans. 

‘* Public Opinion Demands It,” Mrs. Robert Twitchell, Bellows 
Falls. 

* Teachers Want Ratification,” Miss Bessie B. Goodrich, John- 
son. 

‘“ Discrimination Against Vermont Women,” Mrs. W. L. Bry- 
ant, Springfield. 

‘* Not as a Reward but as an Act of Justice,” Miss Evelyn Ful- 
ler, Wocdstock. 

“ Political Expediency,” Miss Ann Bachelder. 

‘The Vermont Idea,” Miss Mabel Southwick, Burlington. 

“That’s Where Vermont Comes In,’ Miss Grace Clarke, 
Montpelier. 

The closing speech was made by Miss Edna Orvis of Man- 
chester, who reminded Governor Clement that all the arguments 
for suffrage had many times been made, but that they were 
summed up in two sentences written and spoken long ago: 

“That Governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed,” and “ That government of the people, for 
the people, by the people, may not perish from the earth.” 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
FRAUD IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


HE first types of election laws developed 
are the laws for registration of prospec- 
tive voters. These date back to the period of 
the Civil War. 


unless some check was made on the qualifica- 


It was very early found that 


tions of prospective voters a great deal of 
fraud would occur. Of course, as you know, 
at the outset and for a good many years, all 
voting was viva voce voting; the ballot came 
in only later. 

The registration laws, with the development 
of the large cities, were very rapidly developed 
and strengthened, until now practically all of 
the urban centers and most of the rural dis- 
tricts of the country are equipped with some 


sort of registration law. 


. ee points have come up; first, should the 
registration be personal or otherwise; and 
second, should the registration roll be perma- 
nent or should it be periodical ? 

In the first place, you may have a registra- 
tion in which every individual voter is re- 
quired to appear before a board of election of- 
ficials and register personally. Or in some sys- 
tems you find that the registration is made for 


individuals by the election officials themselves. 


By Professor Charles E. Merriam 
Of the University of Chicago 
From a lecture delivered before the school for 
political education conducted by Mrs. Catt fol- 
lowing the suffrage convention in Chicago 





A quiz on the subject of Campaign Funds will 
be given in the next issue. 


That has been the English practice, and in 
England it has worked out fairly well. But 
with us the universal tendency has been toward 
a personal registration, and a registration in 
which, in the more advanced laws, considerable 
pains have been taken to secure personal iden- 
tification, and in the simple types of laws you 
have merely a few questions regarding the age 
of the applicant, residence in the precinct or 
the county or the state, place from which last 
registered, and a few other simple questions. 
But the more advanced laws go further and 
undertake to give a personal description of 
you. They will not take your thumb print, they 
may take your signature or they may take a 
general description of you, as to whether you 
are tall or short or light or dark, and so on, 
something like what you get on a passport, all 


with a view of identifying the prospective voter. 
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ie regard to whether the registration |. ks 
should be permanent or whether ey 
should be periodically renewed, the early | 
tice was to have permanent registrations, 
is, once on, always on. But the later and 
doubtedly the better practice is to have 
riodical registration, that is, every so 
and then to destroy the books, or not des 
them, but make new ones 

In Illinois this is done every two years. 1 
is perhaps rather too frequent. You m 
have the registration every four years, tha 
every four years you might cancel the 
books and require an entirely new fegistrat 

When the old system was in force in 
great state of Pennsylvania of “Once on, 
ways on,” the result was that in a short tit 
the laws were very much _ evaded. Son 
times they never took a man off; if he die 
they kept him on, because they could vote som: 
body else in his name, or if he moved away th 
still retained his name in order that they migl 
bring in somebody else to vote for him, or the 
even, in moments of great party urgency, whe 
important principles were at stake, went so fa 
as to take the city directory and copy down 


names which were voted. 


A REGISTRATION that is an absolute checl 
and still not an undue annoyance is a diffi 
cult proposition. If you were to require, fo1 
instance, everybody to register at every elec- 
tion, you would shut out a great many voters 
who would not take the trouble to register, and 
you would shut out, as you do now, a great 
many who would be absent or who would be 
ill. Quite a little group of voters in a large 
community are always eliminated, traveling 
men, for instance, who can’t come back, peo- 
ple who are in the hospital, people who are ill, 
or are called away for some reason or another, 
they are all eliminated from registration. In 
some places you have a supplementary regis- 
tration, by virtue of which the voter absent or 
ill may go down to some central place and 
there make, under some difficulties it is true, 
but reasonable ones, a supplementary registra- 
tion, but that is not common. That is danger- 
ous, too. 

One of the sharp practices in elections is 
one that I was referring to a moment ago, and 


that is why the registration laws need to be 
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improved. In the ordinary precinct we will say 
there are 400 voters. Well, as it gets along late 
in the day it becomes perfectly evident that 
John Jones is not going to vote. John Jones is 
in California. It is perfectly possible, even in 
what you call a silk-stocking territory, it is 
perfectly possible for an unscrupulous organi- 
zation or unscrupulous worker to go out and 
bring in Bill Sykes and vote him in the name 
of John Jones, who is in California. If he 
comes in and asks for a ballot and you ask him 
who he is and he says he is John Jones and 
gives the address correctly, and none of the 
challengers there recognizes him as not being 
John Jones—and that very often happens in 
citics where people don’t know their next-door 
neigiibors—he may vote. Or if they will take 
evel a bolder chance, if they know that John 
Jones is downtown or on the other side of 
town and won’t come back and does not care 
to vote, or is too busy, or has told the workers 
that he won’t come back, they may again call 
in our repeating friend, Mr. Bill Sykes, and 


vote him. 


», F course if you require the signature cf 
O John Jones it is very difficult for the 
prospective applicant for repeating, difficult for 
him to imitate the signature. Or if you require 
a personal description of John Jones, it is also 
much more difficult for him. But in a large 
city in almost any election you will find gangs 
of repeaters going around from precinct to pre- 
cinct voting. 

Now, the trouble there is not altogether with 
the mechanism of the law. Here is the point: 
No law amounts to anything if the two parties 
on the registration board are in collusion. Let 
us go into a ward where politics is very cor- 
rupt. Very well. You will find under Illinois 
law, five men on the election board. The num- 
ber varies. In different states they are known 
by a different title) Three of these are Re- 
publicans and two of them are Democrats, we 
will say, but suppose the three Republicans be- 
long to the gang group and the two Democrats 
helong to the gang group, and suppose they 
are in collusion, then what guaranty is there 
that men will not be brought in and fraudu- 
lently voted, or that in the count of the vote 
there will not be corruption and fraud? I 
know that under those circumstances there is 
Imost no guaranty, and that is one of the most 

neertain features in the conduct of an elec- 
ion, in a large city or in a small town. Mind 
ou, corruption is corruption wherever you 
nd it. It does not depend on the population 
the municipality. You will find things just 
bad in Adams County, Ohio, or down in 
ermillion County, Illinois, as you will find 
them in any section of New York or Philadel- 
nhia, or up in northern New York, in Clinton 
ounty, in the earlier days. If the election is 
orrupt and collusive in its operation, then the 


uaranties break down. 
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FRAUD IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


HE first types of election laws developed 

are the laws for registration of prospec- 
tive voters. These date back to the period of 
the Civil War. It was very early found that 
unless some check was made on the qualifica- 
tions of prospective voters a great deal of 
fraud would occur. Of course, as you know, 
at the outset and for a good many years, all 
voting was viva voce voting; the ballot came 
in only later. 

The registration laws, with the development 
of the large cities, were very rapidly developed 
and strengthened, until now practically all of 
the urban centers and most of the rural dis- 
tricts of the country are equipped with some 


sort of registration law. 


ee points have come up; first, should the 
registration be personal or otherwise; and 
second, should the registration roll be perma- 
nent or should it be periodical ? 

In the first place, you may have a registra- 
tion in which every individual voter is re- 
quired to appear before a board of election of- 
ficials and register personally. Or in some sys- 
tems you find that the registration is made for 


individuals by the election officials themselves. 


By Professor Charles E. Merriam 
Of the University of Chicago 

From a lecture delivered before the school for 

political education conducted by Mrs. Catt fol- 


lowing the suffrage convention in Chicago. 


A quiz on the subject of Campaign Funds will 


be given in the next issue. 


England it has worked out fairly well. But 
with us the universal tendency has been toward 
a personal registration, and a registration in 
which, in the more advanced laws, considerable 
pains have been taken to secure personal iden- 
tification, and in the simple types of laws you 
have merely a few questions regarding the age 
of the applicant, residence in the precinct or 
the county or the state, place from which last 
registered, and a few other simple questions. 
But the more advanced laws go further and 
undertake to give a personal description of 
you. They will not take your thumb print, they 
may take your signature or they may take a 
general description of you, as to whether you 
are tall or short or light or dark, and so on, 
something like what you get on a passport, all 


with a view of identifying the prospective voter. 
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and then to destroy the books, 
them, but make new ones. 

In Illinois this is done every two years. ‘| 
is perhaps rather too frequent. You m 
have the registration every four years, tha 
every four years you might cancel the 
books and require an entirely new registrat 

When the old system was in force in 


great state of Pennsylvania of “Once on, 


ways on,” the result was that in a short tit 
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times they never took a man off; if he di 

they kept him on, because they could vote som: 
body else in his name, or if he moved away th 
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bring in somebody else to vote for him, or the 
even, in moments of great party urgency, whe 
important principles were at stake, went so fa 
as to take the city directory and copy dow: 


names which were voted. 
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and still not an undue annoyance is a diffi 
cult proposition. If you were to require, for 
instance, everybody to register at every elec 
tion, you would shut out a great many vote 
who would not take the trouble to register, and 
you would shut out, as you do now, a great 
many who would be absent or who would be 
ill. Quite a little group of voters in a largé 
community are always eliminated, traveling 
men, for instance, who can’t come back, peo 
ple who are in the hospital, people who are ill, 
or are called away for some reason or another, 
they are all eliminated from registration. In 
some places you have a supplementary regis- 
tration, by virtue of which the voter absent or 
ill may go down to some central place and 
there make, under some difficulties it is true, 
but reasonable ones, a supplementary registra- 
tion, but that is not common. That is danger- 
ous, too. 

One of the sharp practices in elections is 
one that I was referring to a moment ago, and 
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improved. In the ordinary precinct we will say 
there are 400 voters. Well, as it gets along late 
in the day it becomes perfectly evident that 
Iohn Jones is not going to vote. John Jones is 
in California. It is perfectly possible, even in; 
what you call a silk-stocking territory, it is 
perfectly possible for an unscrupulous organi- 
zation or unscrupulous worker to go out and 
bring in Bill Sykes and vote him in the name 
of John Jones, who is in California. If he 
comes in and asks for a ballot and you ask him 
who he is and he says he is John Jones and 
gives the address correctly, and none of the 
challengers there recognizes him as not being 
John Jones—and that very often happens in 
citics where people don’t know their next-door 
neiglibors—he may vote. Or if they will take 
eve! a bolder chance, if they know that John 
Jones is downtown or on the other side of 
town and won’t come back and does not care 
to vote, or is too busy, or has told the workers 
that he won’t come back, they may again call 
in our repeating friend, Mr. Bill Sykes, and 


vote him. 


\, F course if you require the signature of 
John Jones it is very difficult for the 
prospective applicant for repeating, difficult for 
him to imitate the signature. Or if you require 
a personal description of John Jones, it is also 
much more difficult for him. But in a large 
city in almost any election you will find gangs 
of repeaters going around from precinct to pre- 
cinct voting. 


Now, the trouble there is not altogether with 


he mechanism of the law. Here is the point: 
No law amounts to anything if the two parties 
on the registration board are in collusion. Let 
us go into a ward where politics is very cor- 
rupt. Very well. You will find under Illinois 
law, five men on the election board. The num- 
ber varies. In different states they are known 
by a different title. Three of these are Re- 
publicans and two of them are Democrats, we 
will say, but suppose the three Republicans be- 
long to the gang group and the two Democrats 
belong to the gang group, and suppose they 
are in collusion, then what guaranty is there 
that men will not be brought in and fraudu- 
lently voted, or that in the count of the vote 
there will not be corruption and fraud? I 
know that under those circumstances there is 
almost no guaranty, and that is one of the most 
uncertain features in the conduct of an elec- 


tion, in a large city or in a small town. Mind 


you, corruption is corruption wherever you 


find it. It does not depend on the population 
f the municipality. You will find things just 
s bad in Adams County, Ohio, or down in 
ermillion County, Illinois, as you will find 
them in any section of New York or Philadel- 
vhia, or up in northern New York, in Clinton 
‘ounty, in the earlier days. If the election is 
orrupt and collusive in its operation, then the 


‘uaranties break down. 
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A man told me the other day in one of the 
sections here in Chicago, one of the precincts 
where he was a watcher for a certain candi- 
date, they did not want him around, and finally 
the man in charge of the gang said to him: 
“Well, I am a 
I want to see that 


“What do you want here?” 
challenger for so-and-so. 
“How many votes do 
you think he will get here?” “Oh, perhaps 
“ All right, we will give you fifty 


he gets a fair count.” 


twenty-five.” 
votes, and you get out of here; we will give you 
fifty votes; you said your man would only get 
twenty-five; we will give you fifty to go away; 
That is not a 
matter of the registration; that is a matter of 


we don’t want you around.” 


the count of the ballots. 


OW, the law provides, of course, for chal- 
dX lengers, and the laws in most states are 
fairly adequate and election authorities are fairly 
reasonable. You can nearly always get creden- 
tials. Each party has its challenger, and prac- 
tically under the laws of every state any can- 
didate can have a challenger, but here is the 
trouble—in the first place, the large number of 
challengers to be secured; second, their ama- 
teur character. In the first place, if you have 
a thousand precincts to cover, you may not 
cover just the ones you ought to cover; and in 
the second place, you may send people there 
who don’t know how to watch, or they may not 
be there all day. If the polls open at six o’clock 
and they get there a quarter after six, that is 
too late; you might almost as well not come at 
all; they can do as much damage in fifteen min- 


utes as they can do all day. You must be there 


by six and not go out. You say “We have 


to eat,’ but if there is nobody there to take 
your place you should not eat. If you want to 
be absolutely sure of your job you must be 
there before the polls open and very frequently 
all the day and until the last ballot is counted 
and put in the envelope and properly sealed, 
and then you ought to see that they are deliv- 
ered. Then you will know what the count was. 
N spite of all the precautions that have 

been taken in regard to the safeguarding 
of the casting of the ballots, the counting is 
very difficult. Some people have advocated a 
central count, that is, send all the ballots into 
one central place and have them counted by a 
separate board. It is done in some parts of 
the world as you know, but we are in such a 
hurry to get those ballots in, we must have 
them before we go to bed, that we could not 
wait for them, therefore they are all counted 


locally. 


Now what does that mean? In the presi- 
dential elections, for instance, in our state they 
start at six o’clock in the morning. The polls 
close at four in the afternoon, they begin count- 
ing, but they cannot get through the long bal- 
lot before midnight, and often not until two 
or three or four or even five or six o'clock in 
the morning. That means that you have been 
in a polling place for nearly twenty-four hours 
straight, often under very unpleasant condi- 
tions. Elections are not held in drawing-rooms 
as a rule. They are more likely to be held in 
the back of a cigar store or in the basement of 
some apartment building, with often very poor 
light and poorer ventilation. And when you 
get into the middle of the count attention flags, 
vigilance relaxes, men are not as alert as they 
were before, and then comes the opportunity 
for the miscount. Of course if there is collu- 


sion there is every opportunity in the world. 


F you ever are a challenger and have to 

watch note this: there is a ticket that may be 
voted as a straight Republican ticket, marked in 
the Republican column here, but over here is 
John Jones running for sheriff on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Now the man who is counting, in 
running over and fumbling over those ballots, 
will take a pencil in his hand, he may do what 
they call short-penciling it like that, and as he 
is going over that he just reaches down in here 
and puts a mark in here, that is one vote for 
John Jones for sheriff and one off the other 
ticket, and in nearly all of the election fraud 
tests you will find that this short-penciling has 
That does not destroy the ballot, 
it just means that this man down here gets an 


been done. 
extra vote. They can do that short penciling 
so quickly if they are clever at it that unless 
you watch them very carefully it will be done 
under your eyes and you will go home and tell 
your friends and neighbors how carefully you 
have safeguarded the count, and they may have 
stolen fifty votes from you down here along on 
the line somewhere on the long ballot where 
they have done very clever work. 

QuEstTION: Doesn’t the use of the official rub- 
ber stamp prevent that? 

Mr. Merriam: It makes it more difficult, yes. 
He may use the stamp in that case, but it is a 
little more difficult for him to hold the stamp 
than it is to take a little stub end of a pencil 
under his finger and mark it as he is counting 
over the ballots. These are not uncommon 
practices; they are common in the conduct of 


every election. 


NOTHER common practice is in the 
A manipulation of the lodging house vote. 
We have a law in this state, and in some other 
states there are laws, requiring lodging house 
keepers as defined by law to file with the clec- 
tion commissioners or election authorities, 
thirty days before the election, a list of ali the 
people who are living in that lodging hou-e or 
hotel, and then you can check that’ agains: the 
registration list. That is, if John Jones as 
registered on the books was not living in the 
Hotel Smith when the list was filed or the afi- 
davit made, the chances are he is not eligible. 
I happen to know one case in which, whei th 
list was checked, there were 2500 names of ‘nen 
who were registered but were not on the affi- 
davits that were filed in one ward, and hey 
were voted, too. There is a large floating ote 
that may drift around from one place to the 
other and be voted not only in one place jut 
in several places in that manner. Our eleciion 
system, you see, is admirably adapted f: om 
that point of view for catching what some pco- 
ple call the hobo vote. You have them in the 
spring, first as they get ready to go out, and 
you have them in November as it gets a little 
bit cold, and they begin to come in, and if you 
don’t watch them they will vote not only once 


but two or three times. 


HATEVER the law may say, the majority 
of the judges and clerks and officials will 
be appointed on the recommendation of the ma- 
jority party, and the rest on the recommendation 
of the minority party. The election machinery is 
really state machinery and not local, and as a 
rule even in cities where you have home rul 
or commission government or whatever new 
device you may adopt, the election law is the 
state law. The people of the entire state are in 
terested in the elections, they do not pretend 
to have the people of one city conduct elections 
as they like. In New York state, where you 
have a state officer who supervises all local 
elections, even where you do not have admin 
istrative supervision of the election of the state 
government you always have a state law which 
the locality cannot alter except perhaps as to 
the form of ballot. They may decide to have 
a non-partisan ballot, but they cannot change 
the election scheme of judges or clerks or elec- 
tion officials or officers, whatever they may be 
called. 

These are named, then, by the two parties, 
and to some extent are regarded as a part of 
That all depends. 
Sometimes they are anxious to get people to 


the patronage of the party. 


serve as judges and clerks, and people serve 
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and incur no political obligation, and sometimes 
they give out these places as jobs, that is, if 
they have two or three clerks or judges of 
election, they expect the rest of the family to 


yote with the judge or with the clerk. 


HE vital point, therefore, in the conduct 
T of honest elections lies in the central 
election machinery, whether with the county 
judge, as in Cook County, Illinois—Chicago— 
or with the election commissioners or election 
supervisors, wherever they may be. They are 
the men whose character and integrity and 
fair-mindedness ought to be made the subject 
of the very keenest and sharpest scrutiny. 

I think, as Mrs. Catt has suggested, that it 
would be a good idea for women occasionally 
to serve on these boards, so that they would 
get the idea from the inside as to how the 
machinery operates, what the problems are, 
what the diffculties are, and that in time they 
could build up a set of authorities among 
women who know the detail and the practice 
of elections as well as anybody else or better. 

There are many women serving, of course, 
as election officials, and very often they make 
better officials than men. I don’t say that to 
the detriment of my sex at all. But it is more 
convenient for women to serve in cities than 
men. If they can go and shop around a little 
and go and serve one day or two days as 
judge or clerk of election they may do so, 
whereas it is often more difficult for the man 
to do that. 

QuESTION: Can’t you always draw on a bet- 
ter class of women to do that than you can a 
class of men? 

Mr. MerrIaAmM: Yes, in a good many cases, 
you can. You mean by that to say that it is 
hard to get a man to serve who is busy and 
well occupied, it is hard to get him to serve on 
the election board, harder than it is to get a 
woman, for the reason that he has a business. 
Not that women haven't any business, but that 
he does not like to—it is difficult for him—iv 
leave it; it may cost him a practical money loss. 
If he is a lawyer and has a case in court, he 
can’t very well stay away. If he is a doctor he 
must attend to his patients, and if he is in busi- 
ness he should be there and he can’t very well 
leave. Often the men you get are not so good; 
they may be older men, good men, but perhaps 
not so good clerically; they don’t write so 
clearly or perhaps count so accurately. It re- 
quires quite a little ability to be a good judge 
or clerk of election, not political genius, but 
it requires attentiveness and carefulness and 


accuracy. 


O far as political education goes it seems to 
me it is a good thing both for women and 

for men to get together occasionally and talk 
over the fine points of election procedure. We 
find sometimes that the people in what you call 











Question Box 


N your lessons on the primaries you 

say that only a voter who is enrolled 
with his party can vote at the primaries, 
and then he can vote only in the primaries 
of the party with which he its enrolled. 
This is what we know as a closed primary. 
In our state we have the open primary. 
A voter does not have to be enrolled to 
vote at the primaries, and he can go into 
the primaries of any party. A Democrat 
may vote in the Republican or the Socialist 
primarics and vice versa. 

As you will see, under the closed primary 
the independent voter is disfranchised as 
effectively as the negro in the South. This 
is highly undesirable, for the independent 
voter is a thinking voter, and tends to keep 
the standards of the parties on a higher 
level. 

The Australian or secret ballot was in- 
troduced to do away with graft—to make 
our voters free and uncontrolled by em- 
ployers, or bosses, and to take away the 
market for votes. 

You will see that this intention 1s sub- 
verted by the closed primaries, for the 
man who has to declare his party affilia- 
tions before he votes in the primaries can 
be controlled from outside. 

The open primary is not favored by the 


old line party boss. One argument he 


brings ts that the voters of one party, say 
the Democratic, may come into the Repub- 
lican primaries and cause the nomination 
of the weaker man in the Republican 








party, who can then be beaten by the Dem- 
ocratic candidate. There is nothing in the 
law to prevent this, but every voter has 
his chosen candidate in his own party for 
whom he is going to vote. He has only 
one vote—where do you think he will cast 
that vote? If he is a Democrat, is he go- 
ing to take chances of his candidate losing 
out in the primaries in order to vote for 
an avowedly weak Republican? That re- 
quires an involved mental process worthy 
only of the crooked politicians who oppos: 
the open primaries. I concede, however 
that a Democrat who sees no good candi 
date in his own party might go into the 
Republican primaries to vote for a strong 
man. Would this not in the long run tend 
for better government? L. Me. 


ILL the names of the presidential 

electors be on the ballot? Will the 
women have separate ballots from the 
men? I. PG 


The names of the presidential electors 
will be on the ballot. See page 1146 1ssie 
of April 17. 

In most states there will probably be 
no separate ballots, but each state makes 
its own arrangements for handling the 
count of the vote 


FLORIDA correspondent points out 

that Florida should be included in 
the list of states having mandatory pri- 
maries and sends us Florida’s election 
laws to prove it 
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the poorer wards know more about elections 
than the people in the better wards, as they are 
sometimes called. There are as many mistakes 
made in a university district as there are in 
any district in any town, because these people 
in these other territories are sometimes too 
proud to ask, they won’t ask how to vote, and 
they will lose their ballot, spoil it, while a very 
ignorant man. who scarcely can read English, 
because voting is a tremendous operation for 
him, will inquire exactly what he should do, 
and somebody tells him, and he does not make 
a mistake. His mark may not be so aesthetic, 
but it is in the proper place. 

I always remember the first time we tried 
the Australian ballot in my state. A man 
named Crawford, who was an old-line Repub- 
lican, had voted, and when he came out we 
asked him how he voted; we had a sample bal- 
lot there and we asked him, and he found that 
he had lost his vote. “My God,” he said, “I 
have voted wrong.” He had never taken the 
pains to ask just how he should vote. The 
exact way the ballot is marked is important. I 
have a great deal of feeling personally in this 
matter, because I lost once by three votes, so 
the judge stated, because he said people did 
not mark right. That is, you must put your 
cross entirely inside the circle; he ruled that 
if they were outside they did not count, but 
that is a pretty strong ruling and would not be 
sustained by the courts. But it is important 
that there be precision in knowledge as to how 
to register and how to vote; the mass of the 
people should understand it well, because very 
often an arrogant set of officials will tell you 


wrong. 


VERY voter should also know enough so 

that he need not be turned out from the 
polls on the ground that he cannot vote. Always 
call up your election authorities wherever you 
are, and hold out until you find out whether you 
are disqualified. The local officials make many 
mistakes. They may say “you can’t vote here” 
when perhaps you can; it may be a doubtful 
case, and if you are stubborn about it they may 
allow you to vote. I don’t mean anybody 
should vote who is not qualified, but nobody 
should be intimidated or deterred from voting 
because of a lack of knowledge of the main 
points in election law. 

Now, the form of the ballot has been a 
subject of much controversy. I cite here Mr. 
E. C. Evans’s History of the Australian Ballot 
Law. That is the only complete discussion, 
down to the time he wrote it, two years ago, 
of the ballot laws of the United States. Dr. 
Evans was one of my students, who worked 
on this Australian ballot law, and he intended 
to follow that up, but he was one of the vic- 
tims of the murderous “flu” that went over 
the country last fall a year ago. But his book 
contains the law and the practice and the his- 
tory of the Australian ballot law. As you 
know, prior to the adoption of the Australian 


ballot system, the ballots were printed by th 
parties themselves. That is, the Republica 
party printed the Republican ballots, and th 
Democratic party printed the Democratic bal. 
lots, and they had them there at the polls, and 
when a man came along, the Republican watcher 
took him by the arm often and walked uy 


with him to the polls, and just as he goi to th 


ballot box he would hand him the ballot. Jy 
other words, there was no doubt about hoy 
he voted; they watched him. Or thcy had 
what they call the vest pocket ballot. Peop! 


made out their ballots beforehand an cam 
for the ballot and kept their hands their 
pockets until they came away, then the, would 
hand the ballot to the judge and vote it. | 


that way you could, if a man were br: ed t 


vote, absolutely guarantee the delivery of th 
ballot. If you paid a man five dollars vote 
you did not give him the ballot unti! 1 go 
right up to the box and saw him drop it in 
so there was no doubt about how he voiced, 


NE of the other troubles was the bogus 
ballot. Republicans would print a bogus 
Democratic ballot, ail Democrats except two or 
three important names. The Democrats would 
print a bogus Republican ballot, all Republica 
except the candidate for governor, we will saj 
or sheriff, or state’s attorney, or one thing or 
another. Then the innocent Republican would 
take the bogus Democratic ballot and vote it. 
It was largely bribery they wanted to strike 
at in enacting the Australian ballot laws. Under 
the Australian ballot there are several diffcrent 
systems with which you are familiar in your 
own states and generally no doubt. The main 
point of difference is whether you have the 
party group which you can vote at one stroke, 
or whether you have to make a different stroke 
for each office; whether they are grouped b) 
offices or whether they are grouped by parties 
In the most partisan form of ballot you have 
not only the party column, but above the part) 
column you have the party circle, and above 
the party circle you have the party emblem 
Sometimes you have the column without the 
circle, sometimes you have the column and the 
circle without the emblem. The emblem, of 
course, is the easiest way to vote. Get a Re- 
publican emblem with a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln on it as they have in a number of 
states and it is very easy to vote, or the Tam- 
many star in New York state, or the Republi- 
can elephant, or whatever it may be. In some 
of these states, so the story goes, they hay« 
sheet of paper and cut out slips wherever the} 
wanted them to vote. You would have a dummy 
that fitted over the ballot with holes cut 
and all the voter had to do would be to go down 
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Under the laws of most states you can mark 
a cross at the top of the party column and 
vote for everybody in that column, and you 


and vote them. They tried that in some cases, 


ed by the 
only they sometimes discovered too late that 


Sepublicay 
some of them got the form upside down and they 


, and the 

ratic bal. had voted altogether wrong. About two-thirds may go over into some other column and mark 

polls, ang of the states have the party grouping rather there. If, for instance, you go over and mark 
the Democratic candidate for sheriff, that means 


vatcher & than the office grouping. That is, about two- 
thirds of them have either the column or the 


you vote all of the Republican ticket except for 


alked yp 

Ol to the — column and circle and the emblem, and about sheriff, or vice versa. You may vote a straight 

allot. In half of the others have the emblem in some Democratic ticket and go over and vote for the 
Republican candidate for state’s attorney, then 


Out hoy form or other. 
hey had Now on the other hand there is about one- 


the states which have neither party 

















the mark for state’s attorney will count for the 
Republican but all the others for the Democratic. 





















































Peopk third of 
Ne Came emblem nor party column, but which have what 3ut there are some states that have laws that 
their is called often the Massachusetts type of bal- provide that if you do that you lose your ballot, | 
would lot. In the Massachusetts type of ballot, all unless you go through each individual office | 
hr the candidates for governor, for example, are and mark each one separately. That of course 
ed to put under the appelation for governor, maybe is not a fair law. | E were quite surprised to 
tthe Smit!: Republican or Jones Democrat or Brown The purpose of the ballot law certainly ought | learn the other day that one | 
Vote Socialist. They may be arranged in alphabeti- not to be to favor the party machine. If they of our women clients did not real- | 
1 got cal order, or they may sometimes rotate, or favor anybody let them favor the independent | ize that we could relieve her of all 
t in they may be put in the order ef the party re voters. clerical burdens in connection with 
d, ceiving the largest vote, or the first filing, or | her holdings of securities. We are | 
what not. Under that system you have to go W* have a curious decision of the Illinois doing this every day. | 
Ogus down through each office, governor, lieutenant- Supreme Court upon that point in the 
/ogus governor or congressman or legislator, down Progressive movement oi 1912, and I am not | 
0 oO through the list whatever it may be, and mark criticizing the law, I am only pointing to the pe- | COLUMBIA | 
ould one candidate that you like for each office, or, culiar situation that made such a decision neces- TRUST | 
ublicar if there is more than one candidate to be sary. There was a Republican candidate for | COMPAN 
+ Bay elected, you may mark two or three, whatever president of the Board of County Commission- | 
ing oF the quota may be. This was the original form ers. The Progressive party wished to endorse ” 
would of the Australian ballot. him, and they did so, and they tried to get his 358 FIFTH AVENUE 
e it. The other form was grafted on by the or- name on the ballot, and have his name on the We are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
trike ganization of politicians. They started out by: Republican ticket and on the Progressive both. 
Under adopting the Australian ballot law pure and The Progressives also had endorsed certain 
ferent simple, but the party managers saw the advan- Democrats, so that there were names that ap- 
your tage of having this one vote for the straight peared twice, once as Progressives and once as fi-filexs-. 4 ON, 
main ticket, and they proceeded to manipulate the law Democrats, but the election board declined to 
e the so that they brought it around to the point put the names on the ballots. They were man- 
troke, where the independent voter would have trou- damused to do so, and on final decision of the BON FOR 
troke ble in making a split vote. Many of these Supreme Court they held that to put the name VOYAGE & STEAMER 
d& laws are incredibly vicious in the difficulties of a man who had been nominated by the Re- BASKETS ; VOYAGERS 
Lr ties they throw around the man who wishes to publicans on the Progressive ticket would be J 
have vote, or the woman who wishes to vote for an infringement of the natural rights of parties 
party candidates on two tickets. Under the laws of That is to say, the Republican voters had a 557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y. Ce 
ove some states, if you wish to split a ticket, that right to assume that when they walked into 
lem is, vote for a Republican and a Democrat for the polling place and marked a cross in the 
the different otfices, you must mark their individual Republican circle they were voting for nobody | G 
| o positions separately, while if you want to vote but Republicans. They had a right to be sure OOD HEALTH 
ol a straight ticket, you make only one mark. that none of their men was also on the Pro- Good health 1s the keynote in 
: | 
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gressive ticket. It would be a violation of their 
inherent natural rights. It was so held, and 
that is the law of this state. 

In my way of thinking, a man may be nomi- 
nated by two parties or by twenty parties, if 
there are that many. That is to say, if there 
is a desirable candidate for an office, if he is 
nominated by the Republicans, the Democrats 
might maybe nominate him if they like. Why 
not? What harm does that do, either to good 
government or to democracy? Or if the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats and the independ- 
ents all want to nominate the same man for 
any office, why shouldn’t they be allowed to 
do so? It all depends upon the local law of 
your state. But the laws of many of these 
states need a very thorough-going revision upon 
that point. 

Now, there are a few states, and these are 
some of the southern states, where there is not 
even a party label. That is, you are allowed 
to put up a man’s name, Republican or Demo- 
crat or Socialist or Labor party or any one 
you like. Those laws, however, are for an- 
other purpose. Those are the laws of some 
of the southern states that are made that way 
for the purpose of eliminating the colored voter, 
if possible. They take off the picture of 
Abraham Lincoln, or of the elephant, and not 
even have the word “Republican” on, and the 
voter has to just pick out each name, which 
often is a very difficult problem. Just as in 
some cases in the southern counties they use 
other devices, such as having a half dozen or 
even a dozen ballot boxes, one for national 
offices and one for state offices and one for 
county offices and even one for the congres- 
sional district. You had to go in and confront 
all these different ballot boxes and had to be 
sure to get your ballot in the right box. That 
required quite a little study, and a good many 
people made mistakes on it. If you got your 
ballot in the wrong box of course it did not 
count; you had to figure that out. 

I think it is fair to say the consensus of all 
the opinion of students on the subject that have 
gone at it impartially is that there should be 
no party emblem or party circle or party col- 
umn, but that another form of grouping should 
be selected; that you should have all the candi- 
dates for governor grouped together, or lieu- 
tenant-governor, or secretary of state, so that 
the voter could make choice of the office, not of 


party. And as I said a while ago, that wa, 
the original plan, but the party managers modj- 
fied the original law, and have in many instances 
refused to change the laws when once estab- 
lished. 

In local elections we have a large number 
of so-called non-partisan ballot systems. We 
are voting in Chicago for the first time under 
a non-partisan election law for alderman, and 
you will find the names on the ballot without 
any party label at all. The names are on, but 
there is no indication by which the nam» can 
show the party affiliation or the group affi:ation 
of the particular candidate. 

That does not, of course, prevent a party 
from naming a man. Mr. Walker may be a 
Republican and Schwariz may be a Democrat, 
and each may be backed solidly by his party 
organization; in some cases that happens. As 
you know, in many cities, like Cleveland, it 
has turned out to be largely a vote still between 
the party organizations, but they do not have 
the advantage of the party ballot, and you don't 
appeal to that hereditary vote. Men are not 
teinpted to vote for Walker or for Schwartz 
because Walker is a Republican or Schwartz 
is a Democrat, without regard to his local posi- 
tion, the psychological evidence at least is not 
that way. It may happen that they do, but 
there is nobody to stop them and say, “ Why, 
can you vote for a Democrat? What a terrible 
thing!” or “Can you vote for a Republican? 
What an atrocity!” That is what I call the 
psychology of the system. “Will you vote 
against Abraham Lincoln?” “No.” “ Will 
you vote against Thomas Jefferson?” “ No.” 
“ Will you vote in any column but in the good 
old Republican column” or “the good old 
Democratic?” All that psychology you tend 
to wipe out by the non-partisan ballot. You 
don’t change things fundamentally merely by 
enacting a law unless you change the hearts 
and minds and souls of people along with it. 
but as far as there is any psychology, that of 
the non-partisan ballot is not the psychology 
of unintelligent and undiscriminating party 
voting. It evidently does not destroy parties, 
because there are still parties in Massachusetts 
and there are still well-organized and effective 
organizations of Republicans and Democrats 
in all of the states that have adopted the 
office group system instead of the party group 


system. 








College, except for outline of criticism. 
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THE THIRTEENTH YEAR 
WILLARD CARVER, LL.B., D.C., President and Dean 
The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard which was done, 1910. Resident study only. 
DOCTOR’S COURSE 
Three school years, of six months each. 
MAXIMUM DOCTOR’S COURSE 
Three school years of nine months each in different calendar years. 
MASTER’S COURSE Six school years, of six months each. 
TEACHER’S COURSE Eight school years, of six months each. 
fi inciple of Chiropractic. 
oo eS oe ae et Peeeate as ‘oust in this school is an entirely new method of 


CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 
Dept. K, 312 West 72nd Street, at Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 


No medical text books used in Carver 
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I will speak in conclusion only upon the one 
point as to whether it would be better to have 
elections not on one day, not simultaneously, 
but scattered over a series of days. In the 
English law, under the old system, you had the 
election in one district one day, and the other 
the next day, and they strung over a period 
of several weeks. The main purpose of that, 
however, was to allow the so-called out-voters 
to participate. That is, men could vote in 
more than one district, if they held property 
to a certain amount they could vote a dozen 
times in a dozen different districts, and there- 
fore you had to have the election on different 


days in order to allow them to vote. 


OR our purposes that would undoubtedly 

be a bad system judging from the exper- 
ieuce we have in primary elections. In the pri- 
mary elections of 1904, 
the primaries held on different days. One day it 
was in Cook County and then it was in Ogle 
County and then it was in Jo Davies County 
and then in Champaign County and all through 
What happened 


say, in Illinois, we had 


the state. What happened? 
was that the entire crew, so to speak, of all 
factions, went into every district and took 


possession of it; they went around in a perfect 
cloud of gold dust; they tended to corrupt the 
local election. They brought in all their great 
speakers, all their literature, all their manipu- 
lators, all their organizers, and all their check 
books with them, and if when toward the end 
the fight became rather close, things got pretty 
bad, because they just were determined to focus 
all their efforts to carry these strategic counties. 
If you had the same thing in a national presi- 
dential primary, you would have an enormous 
fight. If all the candidates were so close that 
the election should finally turn on the vote in 
any one state, votes would be at a premium. 
Not only votes would be at a premium in the 
grosser sense of the term, but all of the forces 
of the national parties, industrial and commer- 
cial, political and social, would be turned loose 
until you could hardly get a normal expression, 
hardly get a fair expression of the electorate, 
at that particular time. People would certainly) 
be abnormal in their notions or feelings. 

It is a more democratic proceedings appar- 


then, to have all of your elections at the 
That gives you 


ently, 
same time, on the same day. 
what an election is, nothing more or less than 
a photograph of the people on that particular 
day. They may have been different the day 
before and they may be different the day after, 
but you ask them to sit up and look pleasant 
at a particular time and you take a photograph 
of millions of people, and then ask the experts 
here what their expression is, what they reg- 


ister, surprise or disdain or contempt or amuse- 
ment or indifference, or whatever it may be. 
That photograph on that particular day is the 
will of the people at that particular time. You 
can’t have them sitting all the time. They reg- 
ister their will on particular periodical occa- 
sions. 

I would like to ask the history 
I want to get the origin 


QUESTION : 
of party emblems. 
of the different party emblems. 

Mr. Merriam: I 
that at all, on the history of the party emblems, 
I think somebody 


never saw anything on 


as to where they came from. 


will have to write a dissertation on them. 


While you can trace some of them back obvi- 


ously, of course, it has not been done in any 


article that I know of. 


QUESTION : Please define the scratched 
ticket. 
Mr. Merriam: The scratched ticket comes 


from this term, from this practice: In the old 
ballots, off here was a candidate for governor, 
John Smith, You 
did not want to vote for him. 
out his name and you wrote in the name of 
Under the laws of 


on the Republican ticket. 
You scratched 


the Democratic candidate. 
some states you still actually scratch out the 
name and write in another one, but under the 
laws of most states you do not really scratch 
any more; if you scratch out a name it may 
spoil your ballot, but what you do under the 
laws of most states is to go across from his 
name, if he is in a party grouping, and vote 
for the other candidate. Of course voters 
have to be very careful to know the law of the 
If you come from a state where the law 
and come to Illinois 


state. 
is to scratch a name out, 
and scratch out a name, you lose your whole 
vote. That is a matter of local law. By the 
way, these local laws are nearly always printed 
in revised editions, and you can nearly always 
get them from the local officials or the. secre- 
tary of state, together with the interpretations 
cf the courts on them. 
Why is 


in an election? 


QUESIION . one man in a primary 


worth ten 


Mr. Merri1AM: Well, only in this way, that 
the election may be determined in the primary. 
Suppose there is a gang candidate in the 
Democratic primary and a gang candidate in 
the Republican and the voters stay away and 
two gang men are named for the office, what 
then remains in the election? I suppose that 
is the sense in which that term is used—that 
the character of the candidates in the final 
election will depend upon the character of the 


nominations made in the preliminary election. 
QuEsTION: What do you mean by rotating a 


ballot ? 


] mean a changing in the 
statistically 


Mr.. MERRIAM: 


order. It is a well known and 


demonstrable conclusion that the first place in 


that ballot is worth a certain percentage of 


some ten, some Say 


Mr. 


votes, some say five, say 


fifteen. That is to say, Andrews would 


always have the advantage over Mr. 
they 


Zimmer- 


man, while he has first place, while are in 


alphabetical order or any other order; he has 


a certain advantage which might in a close 


conclusive, therefore they provided 
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Acerwood Tutoring School 
A BEAUTIFUL private estate with 35 
acres of lawns and woodland, providing 
an exclusive country home to meet every 
need of children seriously handicapped by 
meutal and physical limitations. Specially 
qualified medical staff. Well equipped sani- 
torium department for those suffering from 
nervous diseases. A specially devised regime 
of entertainment and recreation under skilled 
guidance. 
For booklet and appointment 
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Box 1, Berwyn, Pa. 














_ CAMP * VEGA 

| “A Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 

AN ISLAND FOR BOYS, 8 to 15 years, 


in the St. Lawrence region. A large private 
camp, equipped for the fullest enjoyment of 
this wonderful country has been made avail- 
able for the use of boys. 

Its seclusion makes the fishing and hiking 
ideal. Swimming, tennis, hunting, field 
sports, carpentry. Four motor boats. 
Tutoring if desired. Camp _ physician. 
Twelve hours from New York City. 

MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Suite C, 121 E. 57th St. New York City 














KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with New York University. 

Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Residence. 

Mid-year class enters Feb. 2nd. 

Address, Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 
Principal, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 
otems Landscape Ar- 
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Decoration, Poster Pay asctsation. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Circulars 
Susan F. Bissell, Secy., 2239 Bway., New York 
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Lessons and Interviews by appointment. 
MISS MARY DUGANE, Principal 
TWELFTH NIGHT CLUB, 47 West 44th Street, New York City 


MISS DUGANE’S SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Persons growing deaf taught to understand conversation by watching the face of the speaker. 
reading should be studied by every person whose hearing is below normal. 
Lessons—Class Lessons—Practice Classes—Lecture Courses. 


Lip- 


School Hours 9 to 1 daily. 
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MARGUERITE ROBERTSON 
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in the laws of many states that the names 
rotate. You have A., B., C. and D. You print 
a hundred ballots with A.’s name first, B.’s 
second, C.’s third and D.’s fourth. Then you 
print a hundred ballots with B.’s name first, 
C.’s second, D.’s third and A.’s fourth, and so 
on, until every candidate’s name appears first 
and last, the same number of times as every 
other candidate. In other words, there is no 
advantage in position on the ballot. 

QuEsTION: Just what is the mode of pro- 
cedure as to the election officials, by the two 
parties, how are they elected, just how do they 
get there? 

Mr. MerRIAM: The procedure varies widely, 
of course, in the different states, because the 
election laws different. Generally the 
man who does the recommending—he does not 
appoint, he recommends—is the man who is 
closest to them. That would be your precinct 
committeeman or your ward committeeman, the 
man who could tell you all about them, because 
he names them, them. Of 
course there may be two or three Democratic 
factions. In that case one faction may appoint 
them all, or they may divide them between fac- 
tions. The man who does that recommending 
as a rule is your precinct committeeman or 
or your township 


are 


he recommends 


your ward committeeman 
committeeman in each party. He may recom- 
mend them to the judge or recommend them 
to the board, but his recommendation, other 


things being equal, would be final. 
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In the Center of Things 
AT THE CLARIDGE 


THE woman who _ holds 
well-being above all other 
considerations will enjoy an 
unique comfort at the Clar- 
idge. She may be confident 
of a courteous attention to 
her every wish. Rooms are 
luxurious but not costly. Con- 
venience in location and appoint- 
ments is unrivalled. 
L. M. BOOMER : 
Managing Director 
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GOODY SHOP” | 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 
A place where business women 





enjoy dail their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave, at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 








A Citizenship Institute 


HE New Haven County Citizenship Insti- 
T tute which opened in Christ Church Parish 
House, New Haven, Wednesday morning, April 
28, brought to New Haven many speakers of 
renown as well as to provide an opportunity for 
people to hear some of New Haven’s own cel- 
ebrities on questions of civic and governmental 
importance. 

The aim of the Institute was twofold, to pro- 
vide a school in which women may study and 
discuss the most important civic questions of 
the day and also to give an intensive course in 
the machinery of government in order that 
women, all women, business women, housekeep- 
ers, professional women, women of leisure might 
have an opportunity to learn how to exercise 
intelligently their rapidly approaching right to 
vote. 

With these ends in view the Committee in 


charge of the Institute so arranged the pro- 
gram for the three-day school that the course 
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= To Rent For The Summer 
This lovely home in a small village in 
Western Massachusetts. In the heart of 
automobile tours. Ten rooms attractively 





furnished. Six master’s chambers. New 
two-car garage. 
Address Mrs. J. A. C. Summerfield 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th STREET 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 
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171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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on the Machinery of Government was given 
in the evening as well as in the day sessions, so 
that business women and housekeepers had the 
same opportunities as the women who were 
able to attend during the day. 

The Institute was designed primarily for the 
benefit of the women of New Haven City and 


County but was open to all men and women of 


the state. Luncheon was served each day by 
the Smith College Club. No admission was 
charged for any of the session. The Institute 
was under the direction of the Citizenship De- 


partment of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage 


Association. 


In Boston 

HE Boston League of Women V<: ters 
T will hold a Citizenship Day at City [ ‘all, 
Wednesday, May 5, to close their season’s \ ork 
for education in citizenship. Many departments 
of the City Government will be represente: at 
this meeting by the heads of the departments— 
each explaining the special functions of his 
office. This brings to a close the first year of 
an unusually comprehensive campaign to edu- 


cate women to use the ballot intelligently. 


Needed 


To THE Epitor GF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

FEEL the need of the paper now more than 
I ever, for I am confidently hoping it will 
continue to be, as before, a guide, companion, 
Now that women 


counsellor and friend. are 
about to have full franchise in the United States, 
we need more than ever before a paper which 
will give correct unbiased information regard 
ing measures and men, as well as women, bx 
fore the public, that we may be able to form 
intelligent opinions on public measures and can 
didates for office and know about conditions. 


Swarthmore, Pa. Jessie L. Hoopes. 








Centrally located within easy reach 
of New York’s theaters and best shops. 
Two blocks from'Pennsylvania Station 
and ‘only a few minutes from Grand 
Central Station. Luxurious appoint- 
ments, delicious food, moderate prices. 


hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street DyFifth Ave: New York, 
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MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 

Open the year round Chaperonage 

344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 
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to you by return mail. 


Now that suffage is won, we must 
make the Woman Citizen known to 
the remotest reading public so that 
its message of better citizenship may 
have the widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 


If you can and will help, write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Subscription Department 
171 MADISON AVENUE 


New York 
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Board of the National League 


of Women Voters 
Headquarters, 918 Munsey Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. MAupD Woop PARK 
Munsey 3uilding, 
oS of 

Mrs. GEORGE GELLHORN 
Century Building, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 


Chairman 


Vice-Chairman 


Treasurer Mrs. R. E. EDWARDS 
Peru, Indiana 
Secretary Mrs. SOLON JACOBS 


1818 Second Avenue, 


Alabama 


Regional Directors 


FIRST REGION: 
MISS KATHERINE LUDINGTON, 
Director 
55 Pratt Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
Six States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 


SECOND REGION: 

MRS. F. LOUIS SLADE, Director 

37 West 39th Street, New York City 

Five States: Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Delaware. 
THIRD REGION: 

MISS DELLA DORTCH, Director 
Newsted Apt., 21st Avenue, S., Nashville, Tennessee 

Nine States and the District of Columbia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee. 


FOURTH REGION: 


Washington, | 


3irmingham, | 


MISS ELIZABETH HAUSER, Director | 


Masonic Building, Warren, Ohio 
Seven States: Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
FIFTH REGION: 
MRS. JAMES PAIGE, Director 
420 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Six States: Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana. 


SIXTH REGION: 
MRS. GEORGE GELLHORN, Director 
755 Century Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
Eight States: Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. 


SEVENTH REGION: 
MRS. C. B. SIMMONS, Director 
495 Heights Terrace, Portland, Oregon 


Seven States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, and California. 
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Cantilever The Wardrobe Shop, Inc. 


Has Created 
The Business Woman’s Dress of 1920 





Comfort 


Try one pair of Cantilever 
Shoes and you will be con- 
verted. They combine the ease 
of moccasins with the trimness os 

that distinguishes the best Combining 
American-made footwear. 

The perfect comfort of Canti- 
lever Shoes is the result of 
their perfect fit. The under- 
arch sole curves as the arch . 
of the foot curves. At every Good Materials 
point the shank of the shoe 
provides restful support to the 
small bones which constitute : : : 
the arch. The shoe is flexible Quickly Adjusted Collars 
at this point, so that the 
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muscles and cords are not restrained, but have freedom to and 
exercise and grow strong. 
It is by supporting the bones and by strengthening the muscles Washable Sleeves 





that Cantilever Shoes truly correct fallen arches. They are 
recommended by physicians for foot troubles and the many 
bodily ailments which result from ill-fitting shoes. 

There is toe-room a-plenty. The tilted heel and the natural / 
inner-sole line encourage correct posture. The broad padded 
tongue makes snug lacing comfortable, and snug lacing draws 
up the flexible shank to increase the support it gives the foot. 


Decide today to try Cantilever Shoes. Widths from AAAAA S h 
oe x Wardrobe Op | 


You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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